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New encouragement for pupils to go on to college! 


HyTone Name Frame “Why | want to go to college” | 
Contest for Junior High & Senior High School Students 


N advisory board of teachers and other 
A educators helped prepare this contest to 
encourage teenage students to plan their 
college education. Announcements are being 
mailed to all teachers. However, you may not 


have yet received your notice. Please write 
to Paul Allemang, President, Western Tablet | 
and Stationery Corp., Dayton, Ohio, for com- 


for bulletin boards. 








Neater papers earn higher marks 


Instant Identification! 
Printed spaces for name, subject, date 


ERR aia GR ce eS a Lee 
COMPLETE CONTEST RULES AND PRIZES 








plete details and an announcement designed 





1 
TWO SEPARATE PRIZE GROUPS — TOTAL OF 15,012 AWARDS! 
10-11-12 GRADES 
1. Write 100 words or less on in the United States and Canada, E = E 2 Se 
“Why | Want To Go To College’’. except employees and their fam- FIRST PRIZE: $5,000 Scholarship ] 
i ide ci a if on of yi gg Mim 5 SECOND PRIZES: Five $1,000.00 Scholarships 
e entries mus e written ationery Oorporation an its = 
on HyTone Name Frame, Golden _ affiliated companies and adver- 2,500 THIRD PRIZES: 2,500 Shaeffer Pen & Pencil Sets 
West Name Frame, Sharon Name tising agencies. (Value $4.95 each) L 
Frame or Lucky Star Name ; : , 
Frame filler paper. Entries . Contest. atest to Federal 5,000 FOURTH PRIZES: 5,000 Magna-Lock Loose Leaf I 
must be hand written or typed SRC SISte TaN. Entries will UC Binders Imprinted ‘‘Nam . 
on one side of paper only. Back judged by Advertising Distribu- Fr Sch ' aitin ie io I 
of each sheet must list student’s tors of America and an inde- rame scholarship ontest 
name, age, grade, home address, | Pendent panel on the basis of Award Winner” (Value, $1.39 
city and state and name and originality, sincerity and aptness each) 
address of school. of thought. Judges’ decision final. 
No entries returned. All entries 7-8-9 GRADES 
3. Submit as many entries as become the property of A. D. of A. FIRST PRIZE: $5,000 Scholarshi 
you like to: Name Frame College ; d ce . . " —— 
Scholarship Contest, Post Office 7. Prize winners will be notified 5 SECOND PRIZES: Five $1,000.00 Scholarships 
Box 310, New York 46, N. Y. by mail. Only one prize per con- ; 
testant. Winners will not receive 2,500 THIRD PRIZES: 2,500 Shaeffer Pen & Pencil Sets 
4. All entries must be post- help or aid of any kind in gain- Vs .95 eac 
marked not later than midnight ing admission to college. Each (Value, $4.95 each) 
Friday, June 30, 1961. Entries | cash prize will be in the form 5,000 FOURTH PRIZES: 5,000 Magna-Lock Loose Leaf | 
must be original work of con- of a check for the full amount Binders Imprinted ‘‘Name 
testant. of the prize. Checks will be Fr: Sch mer ¢ 
made payable to the parent, rame Scholarship Contest { f 
5. Contest is open to any in- guardian or custodian in trust Award Winner” (Value, $1.39 J 
dividual 18 years of age or under for the winner. each) E 
Ss 
ir 
SPECIAL SCHOOL GRANTS: SCHOOL ATTENDED BY FIRST PRIZE WINNER , 
IN EACH GROUP WILL RECEIVE A CASH GRANT OF $1,000.00 2 
J 
r y 7 Ty Di 
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Extra margin space! 
Ample room for teacher notes! 


Better quality paper! 
Ink doesn’t spread—erasures don’t show! 


NAME FRAME FILLERS FIT 
ANY LOOSE LEAF NOTEBOOK! 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER: At some 
magical moment in childhood, 
children discover that noise can 
be beautiful, and at this point it 
becomes music. They sing it and 
play it, compose it and dance to 
it, and find in music a form of ex- 
pression that both delights and 
awes them. Illustration by Gloria 
Kamen. 
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“A NEW KIND OF MOVIE... 


A Superspectacle with spiritual vitality and moral force...One of the year’s best!” 
— TIME MAGAZINE 


"EXCELLENT, SPECIAL MERIT AWARD.” 


— PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
FAMILY MOVIE GUIDE 
FOR ADULTS AND YOUNG FOLKS. 


“SPARTACUS is a film: of heroic proportions.” 


— FILM ESTIMATE BOARD OF NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS’ “GREEN SHEET” 


"This film is a lesson in freedom and man’s sacrifices in the name of it.” 


— MOTION PICTURE COMMITTEE OF THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY, DAUGHTERS OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


“The beautiful love story unfolds a magnificent spectacle...the costumes 
and the color are breath-taking and the acting is superb on all counts.” 


— AMERICAN G/RL MAGAZINE, PUBLISHED 
BY THE GIRL SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


“The outstanding picture of the year. | shall recommend it unreservedly.” 


— LAURA F CURRY, CHAIRMAN, MOTION 
PICTURES, CALIFORNIA FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


“The theme of this film, of course, is man’s right to freedom and dignity, 
which should not be denied him.” 
— BUREAU OF AUDIO VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
SCHOOL AND THEATRE COMMITTEE'S 


INFORMATION BULLETIN , BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


KIRK DOUGLAS - LAURENCE OLIVIER - JEAN SIMMONS 
CHARLES LAUGHTON : PETER USTINOV- JOHN GAVIN 


AND 


TONY CURTIS 


TONY CURI S| PARTA<VS 


OF TECHNICOLOR* SUPER TECHNIRAMA™ 70 - LENSES BY PANAVISION 
SPECIAL: 


INTERESTS 5 Directed by STANLEY KUBRICK + Screenplay by DALTON TRUMBO - Based on a novel by HOWARD FAST + Produced by EDWARD LEWIS 
TO {i Executive Producer KIRK DOUGLAS + Music composed and conducted by ALEX NORTH - A Bryna Production « A Universal-international Release 


TEACHERS | 


Available to teachers and students— 


Study Guides edited by William Lewin, Ph.D. and prepared by Joseph Mersand, Ph. D., past President, 
National Council of Teachers of English. Also Free Educators Kit. Write to Spartacus Group Sales 
Dept., 445 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. or consult any theatre in your vicinity playing SPARTACUS. 
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Kennedy’s Education Proposals 


> President Kennedy, in his special message on edu- 
cation delivered to Congress last month, recommended 
to Congress a three-year program of general federal 
assistance for public elementary and secondary class- 
room construction and teachers’ salaries. Based essen- 
tially on the bill which passed the Senate last year 
(S 8), his program would assure every state of no less 
than $15 tor every public school student in average 
daily attendance, with the total amount distributed 
according to the equalization formula contained in 
last year’s Senate bill. Ten per cent of the funds would 
be allocated for depressed areas, slum neighborhoods, 
and other unique educational problems of each state. 
The President also had recommendations on loans for 
construction of college and university facilities, schol- 
arships for college and university students, and review 
and evaluation of the National Vocational Education 
Acts with a view toward their modernization. 


“One of the great documents in the history of Ameri- 
can education” is NEA Executive Secretary William 
G. Carr’s evaluation of President Kennedy's message. 
Calling on citizens of the United States of all parties, 
opinions, and sections to support the President's 
program in the interest, Dr. Carr said: 
“When acted upon it can be the landmark contribu- 
tion to education called for by the President.” Dr. 
Carr predicts that if Congress acts promptly, beneficial 
effects of the President's program can commence when 
schools open next fall. These benefits, Dr. Carr added, 
will have long-term significance for the nation’s pros- 
perity, progress, and even survival. 


national 


Rules Committee Expansion 


> The U.S. House of Representatives, after heated 
debate, voted early this session to enlarge its power- 
ful Rules Committee to fifteen members. Last year, 
the old Rules Committee blocked House considera- 
tion of a Senate request to appoint members to a 
joint conference committee to reconcile differences 
between two school bills. A change in the make-up 
of the Rules Committee was deemed essential by most 
observers to clear the way for possible passage of need- 
ed social legislation, including a broad education bill, 
and to make the committee more responsive to the 
will of the majority. 


McMurrin on Federal Support 


> The new U.S. Commissioner of Education, Ster- 
ling M. McMurrin, clearly defines his positive stand 
to education. “IT see no reason,” 


on federal aid he 
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_ NEWS and TRENDS__ 


said following his appointment, “why federal aid to 
education must mean some kind of federal dictation 
to local institutions. Bui without a strong, cen- 
tralized government agency taking a firm hand in 
the educational direction of the nation, we are 
likely to drift in such a way that our educational in- 
stitutions will not satisfy the demands of the nation.” 


Dr. McMurrin, on leave as a professor of philosophy 
and academic vice-president of the University of 
Utah, was named to the post formerly held by Law- 
rence G. Derthick, now NEA assistant executive sec- 


retary for educational services. 


A High School First 


& A first in modern U.S. educational history: The 
number of male teachers, 52.2% of the total, in the 
public secondary schools exceeded the number of 
women in the school year 1958-59. In its recently 
released report, the U.S. Office of Education says this 
is the first time men have been in the majority since 
its surveys began in 1890. The highest majority of 
women teachers was 65.1°% in 1929-30. In 1889-90, 
59.5°7, of the teachers were women. 


Upgrading Needs of English Teaching 


& “Chaotic” is how the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English describes standards for training Eng- 
lish teachers. In its first national assessment of English 
teaching in thirty-five years, the council finds English 
teachers poorly prepared, handicapped by low stand- 
ards, and working in an environment that limits 
good English instruction. 


To correct basic weaknesses in English instruction, 
the council calls for massive programs supported by 
Congressional appropriations or co-ordinated pro- 
grams sponsored by educational foundations. The 
action, it underscores, must be “broad in scope, im- 
aginative, thorough—and immediate.” 


Teacher-Education Institutions 


& One-fourth of all college teachers get their under- 
graduate education in sixteen of the nation’s 2000 
colleges and universities. Allan O. Pfnister, associate 
professor of higher education at the University of 
Michigan, brought this out in his survey of 284 repre- 


sentative institutions. The University of California 
tops the listing, and next in order are Harvard, 


University of Chicago, Columbia, the universities of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Michigan, and Wash- 
ington, State University of lowa, University of Texas, 





Northwestern, 


Oberlin College, Ohio 


versity of Missouri, and Cornell. 


State, Uni- 


Myr. Pfnister arrived at his figures after discounting 
in his calculations the faculty members who teach at 
their alma maters—I8°% of the total. He tound that 
large institutions are employing an increasing num- 
ber of alumni as teachers. 


Investigation Report on Santa Fe 


& Fear, morale in the Santa Fe, 
New system resulted from a com- 
plicated interrelation of personalities, attitudes, and 
other factors, and not just a few “troublemakers,” 
as many people claim, announced the NEA Defense 
Commission in releasing the report of its investigation 


mistrust, and low 


Mexico, school 


into the Santa Fe school system. Starting the turmoil 
was introduction of a merit and demerit pay system by 
the board of education and 
late summer of 


administration in the 
1959 without advance notice or dis- 
cussion with the teachers. Noting that all of those 
responsible for the support and program of the Santa 
Fe public school system must develop more effective 
ways to work together in behalf of the young people 
of Santa Fe, the NEA report directs its recommenda- 
tions to five groups: citizens of Santa Fe, board of 
education, superintendent of 
ministrative staff, and teachers. 


schools, central ad- 


\ committee of eight professional educators and 


school board members from seven cifterent states, ap- 


pointed by the Detense Commission, held inter- 


views in Santa Fe in April 1960 at the request of the 
Santa Teachers Association with the 
approval of the New Mexico Education Association. 


Fe Classroom 


Foreign Language in Soviet Schools 


> English is the most popular foreign language 
offered in Soviet schools. A Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America report is based on findings of a 
team of three who toured Russia for twenty-three days, 
interviewed 120 educators there, and visited all types 
of schools. About three-fourths of all students in 
higher education in the USSR study English; 60°, of 
all foreign language majors are in English. Among 
other findings: Except in some rural areas, all stu- 
dents must study a non-Soviet foreign language from 
grade 5 through grade 10. Those who go on to higher 
education must continue foreign language study. 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


> The American Council on Education will have a 
new president—Logan Wilson, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, who takes over this summer from the 
retiring president, Arthur S. Adams. 


> NEA membership now surpasses last year’s all- 
time high (714,000). On February 16 total NEA mem- 


bership rose to 743,166, an increase of more than 
55,912 over the same date last vear. 


& Commemoration on March 8 of the golden anni- 
versary of the Joint Committee on Health Problems 
in Education of NEA and American Medical Associa- 
tion marks the longest continuously co-operative 
venture NEA or AMA has had with any other group. 


& Selected by the Associated Exhibitors of NEA as 
thirty-fourth recipient of the American Education 
Award is William C. Menninger, M.D., president of 
the Menninger 
award, 


Foundation, “Topeka, Kansas. The 
for outstanding contribution in the broad 
fields of education, will be presented at the AASA 
convention. 

& Associate Executive Director Harold V. Webb is 
now acting executive director of the National School 
Boards Association, taking the place of W. A. Shannon, 
on leave, who resigned, effective July 1. 


& John W. Harold, superintendent of schools, Cedar 
Falls, lowa, will become executive secretary, Lowa State 
Education Association, next July, succeeding Charles 
F. Martin, who will retire from that position to serve 
as associate secretary consultant. Ray 
Bryan of Lowa State University, previously named to 
succeed Mr. Martin, withdrew. 


and later as 


- Appointed by 
created 


President Kennedy to a 


newly 
assistant 


post, secretary of state for educa- 
tional and cultural affairs, ts Philip Hall Coombs, 
who resigned as program director of the educational 
division of the Ford Foundation and secretary of the 


Fund for the Advancement of Education. 


PER CENT CHANGE IN PURCHASING POWER SINCE 1904 


1919 1924 1929 1933 1938 1943 1948 1953 1959 


Workers in manufacturing industries 
--—— Teachers in small city elementary schools 


—— Teachers in smail city high schools 
== <= Professors in large universities 


From Saturday Review, Fidlucation Supplement (Based m research by Sidney G. 


Pickton) 
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OUR READERS 
WRITE 


@ This feature of the JourRNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 


the NEA. 


Breakers from Membership 
Breakthrough 
The following excerpts are from the 
surge of letters reporting on the re- 
sponse to NEA’s membership drive— 
A Million or More by 764. 


At 9 am, September 6, 1960, our as- 
sociation became the first in the nation 
to report 100% local, state, and NEA 
membership! 

How did we do it? The answer is 
simple. During 1959-60, we adopted 
the unified plan of three-way member- 
ship and included it in our local as- 
sociation constitution. We also ar- 
ranged for payment of professional 
dues in four installments for those 
preferring that plan. 

—JOSEPH A. LETORNEY, past presi- 
dent, Avon (Mass.) Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


MEMBERSHIPS are coming in exceed- 
ingly well. with most of the schools 
surpassing last year’s records and en- 
rolling nearly all their teachers. It be- 
gins to look as if our experience is 
duplicating that of other communities 
where urban executive secretaries have 
been employed: a membership in- 
crease in local, state, and national 
associations. 

—ROBERT W. BOGEN, CXECULIlVe secre- 
tary, Education Council Inc., Nash- 
ville and Davidson County, Tenn. 


(Continued on nexl page) 


For Your Information 


NEA President, CLARICE KLINE 

Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 

Assistant Executive Secretary for Infor- 
mation Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 

NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1961 NEA _ convention: June 25-30, 
Atlantic City. 

American Education Week—Nov. 5-11. 
Theme: Your Schools: Time for a Progress 
Report. 

NEA membership, February 16, 1961: 
743,166. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 8-11, 336-337. 

NEA platform and resolution: Hand- 
book, pages 49-61. 

a departments: Handbook, pages 112- 


NEA divisions, committees, commissions, 
council: Handbook, pages 65-111. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 300-302. 
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Increase student performance... 
(in the classroom, that is) 


A g ; 
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ia eee 
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. . . with these outstanding 
Textbooks published by Allyn and Bacon. 


‘ 


—NEW TEXTS for 1961— 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH SERIES 


By Walter M. Langford, Charles E. Parnell, and M. Raymond 


THIS IS MUSIC SERIES 


By Sur, McCall, Tolbert, Fisher, Pitcher, Nye, and DuBois 


DISCOVERING AMERICAN HISTORY 


By John A. Rickard and Rolor E. Ray 


EFFECTIVE ENGLISH SERIES 


By Richard A. Meade, Oscar M. Haugh, and Dorothy E. Sonke 


THE CAVALCADE SERIES 


By Gunnar Horn 


ALGEBRA ONE 


By Dunstan Hayden and E. J. Finan 


—NEW REVISIONS for 1961— 


BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 


Revised by James H. McCrocklin 


THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE 


Revised by Harold D. Drummond 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


Boston Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago 


San Francisco 














Only 


996 


the set 


34 WORLD FAMOUS 
PERRY PICTURES 


Now ... make art, litera- —2 ee 
ture, history, more inter- = SPECIAL . 
esting with these fine 51/2 Your choice of the 
x 8” sepia prints . 34 Perry Pictures 

prints of presidents of 
the United States includ- 
ing our new president. 
Every schoolroom should 
have the complete set of 
34 at this low price. . 
Order NOW. Send check, 
cash or money order. 


Greek and Roman 
Mythology Collection 
or Early American 
History. 34 Prints, 
(51/2” x 8” size), in 


each. 
99¢ THE SET OR 
BOTH FOR $1.90 | 


Order Easter booklets now ... 8 prints beau- 
bobo te bound. SO¢ each booklet or 3 for $1.00. 
OW READY, our 1961 catalog with 

inintatane illustrations. Only 35¢. Order 


PERRY PICTURES, INC. 


Department A-3, Malden, Massachusetts 














Study on international campus 
with East-West Cenfer 
students and scholars 


300 graduate and 


undergraduate courses 


emphasis Pacific and Far East 


Institute on Asian Studies 


STRONG EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


Special education and guidance 
administration and curriculum 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII @ Honolulu 14 


Educational Travel Tours to 


Europe-South America 


Sponsored CT Central Coast 
by Section 
Earn university credit. New formula for income 
tax deduction. Write now for details. 
California Teachers Association 
1408 King Street, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


BALTIMOR 





AGENCY 








TEACHERS 


A nation wide service; school and college 
placements in teaching and administration. 


Write, telling us about yourself. 
William K. Yocum, Manager 

Established 1925 

ons | N. Charles St. 





Europe—Young Teachers 
See Europe for Less with congenial 
young teachers & other young adults 
of your age & interests. Economical 6- 
to 12-week trips; $695 to $1495 all-ex- 
pense. Space limited! For details write: 

Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service 

103 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Member N. A. T. A. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 











OUR READERS WRITE 


(Continued from previous page) 


For 
we've 


forty-three consecutive years 
had 100% local, state, and 
national membership. We proudly con- 
tinue our support of the program to 
get a million or 64. 

—LLOYD T. UECKER, superintendent 
Mitchell, S. Dak. 


more by 
of schools, 


WITH 
teacher 


nearly 
turnover, 
block 
Nevertheless, 


fifty 
we 


per cent yearly 


cannot build on 
members. 


the break- 


returning 
are setting 


a_ big of 
we 
through goal as our 

—JOSEPH GILBERT, 


Association, 


goal. 
president, 
Ladd An 
Alaska. 


Ladd 
Education Force 
Base, Fairbanks, 


We’RE so overflowingly proud of ow 


100%, unified membership this year 
that we want to tell everyone about 
it. We have been very near to 100° 
state and local before, but last vear 
less than forty per cent ‘were NEA 
members. That’s why we're so happy 


about results during this special en- 
rollment campaign. 

LAWRENCE CHEEK, vice-president 
and membership chairman, New Han- 
over (N.C.) County Unit, NCEA. 


—A. 


the 
Program 


REPORTS on 
Breakthrough 
Our everywhere 
this town.” The 
goal is in sight! It can be reached! 

—T. D. MARTIN, NEA Membership Di- 
vision director, 1925-50, Warwick, N.Y. 


to NEA’s 
thrilling! 


response 
are 


leaders and workers 


vear are “going to 


Because I believe in the work of 


our great Association, I pledge myself 
help reach the NEA’s membership 
goal. 
—FRANK D. FORD, president, Mlule- 
shoe (Tex.) Teachers Association. 
Teacher-Politician 
EpytHE S. McANpbrew, a teacher of 
the educable mentally retarded in the 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, school 
system, is the first 
woman ever to 
serve on the Mid- 


dlesex 
Board 
holders. 
First appointed 
the board in 
1960 and immedi- 
ately 
man of finance, 
Mrs. McAndrew 
re-elected last November. ‘The 
Freeholders Board is administra- 


County 


of Free- 


to 


made chair- 





was 


an 








=) LAY 4 IN A STATE 


OF EXCITEMENT... 


OREGON! 


Ulitrelolel(-M Zolli meaole-SMelilo Melb, milli) 
free rein in Oregon. Ride the 
range at a guest ranch. Explore 
colorful canyons and historical 
trails. Go rockhounding ... or pick 
a trout stream where curious deer 
or antelope may be your only 
audience. Come this year, 





Send me free 
information... 


Travel Information, Room 181 
Highway Dept., Salem, Oregon 


Name = 


Address ee 





City ——s 





Zone State 





Special Convention Rates! 
$ $ 


from from 


SINGLE DOUBLE 


4 Short Blocks to Convention Hall. 
Free Parking 


EASTBOURNE 


HOTEL & MOTEL 
Pacific and Indiana Avenues 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





WORLD TOURS 


Two exciting, 
tours. 16 


economical around-the-world 
countries: Japan. HOLY LAND, 
Formosa, Philippines, Cambodia, India, 
RUSSIA, Europe, Egypt, etc. July 16-Sept. 1. 
Inciudes sightseeing. Also lectures, interviews, 
and conferences. In the past, conferences 
with the following have been in our program: 
Nehru, Chiang Kai-shek, MacArthur, Prime 
Minister Surawardy, Kagawa, Vice-President 
Radhadrishnan, U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker, etc. No other tour can offer what we 
do. Get our folder and see for yourself. Write: 


David M. Bryan 
World Seminar Tours 


622 Topeka Ave. Topeka, Kansas 
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THIS, SUMMER eee Study in 
& the Nation’s Capital. 


‘ THE 
“AMERICAN 
“UNIVERSITY 


Washington, D. C. 








Where World Events and 


5 Students Meet 
7 aaieaidliemge rn nei a = 


~ Institutes, Courses, 
and Workshop 


SUMMER 1961 





The Seventeenth Annual Session 


The Institute of the U.S. in World Affairs 


June 26—August 4 (Four or Six Weeks) 





The Fourth Annual Session 


The Institute on Aero-Space Education 
June 26—August 4 
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The Institute on Human Relations and 


Intergroup Understanding 
June 26—August 4 





Also Regular Summer Courses in Education and 
in Subject Matter Fields 


Both Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 
Fully Accredited 





Write for Descriptive Folder to: 
DR. SAMUEL ENGLE BURR, JR. 
Chairman, Departmenr of Education 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
Washington 16, D. C. 
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BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 

Our tenth anniversary folder describes our ineclu- 
sive circle tours, planned especially for the teach- 
ing profession, departing and returning within normal 

















( summer vacation. 
| GRAND 56 days in Europe, 19 
countries $1360 
CORONET 37 days in Europe, 12 
countries $1160 
NORTH STAR 33 days in Scandinavia 
and Britain $1195 
| VIKING 43 days North Cape cruise 
and land tour, fi countries $1295 
OLYMPIAN 49 days in Eurepe, 14 
countries with Portugal, 
Spain, Greece $1595 
Round-trip tourist class ship and all European ex- 


penses included. Tours expertly conducted. Very early 
registration required for June departure. 


Wr 
| sae Ore zgani zation 


P. O. BOX 199. NORTHFIELD. MINNESOTA 











| OR: UNIVERSITY OF 


~ 1961 SUMMER SESSION 


TWO COMPLETE SESSIONS 
June 5-June 23 June 26-August 4 
POST-SESSION 


“Workshop on Alaska” 
August 14-18 


For information write airmail 

Director of Summer Session 

UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
College, Alaska 
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tive body responsible for maintenance 
of such county services as the system 
of courts, law enforcement agencies, 
welfare institutions, vocational schools, 
and recreational facilities. 

As finance chairman, Mrs. McAn- 
drew assists particularly in preparation 
of the county budget. Each month 
the minimum time she spends in filling 
her office requires two mornings for 
public meetings and six afternoon con- 
ferences which held 
and 5:30. 

—WILTON H. COLMAN, president, New 
Brunswick (N.J.) Teachers Club. 


are between 4 


Opinions Differ on 
Professional Leadership 


L.D. Haskew’s article (February) has 
brought a varied response. Rather than 
presenting the favorable comments, we 
print here a lengthy critical reaction 
in the hope of stimulating further dis- 
cussion. It should be noted that the 
JOURNAL article was a condensed (and 
perhaps oversimplified) of 
lecture delivered by Dr. 


version 


Hashew. 


I rFoUND points on which Dean Has- 
kew and I agree 
we 


and others on which 
the which 
I will focus my atten- 
areas 


disagree. In comments 
follow, 


tion 


however, 
the of disagreement. 
He and I differ on how adequate 
leadership is created. He appears to 
believe that leadership is either an in- 
born quality or that it can magically 
be brought into 


on 


being 
is designated 


by exhorting 
leader to 
develop the qualities necessary for ef- 
fective leadership. 

Experience has shown on the one 
hand that leadership skills and knowl- 
edge can be developed and on the 
other hand that exhortation is one of 
the least effective means of developing 
them. 

Saying designated leader 
Dr. Haskew seems to me to do), 
meek—lose vourself 


whoever as 2 


to a (as 
“Be 
in a cause,”’ won't 
accomplish much unless the one chosen 
to lead is first helped to understand 


forces inside him which prevent him 


from developing commitment and 
then is supported in his efforts to 
translate commitment into effective 


behavior. 

with Dean Haskew’s 
apparent feeling that the group proc- 
ess is somehow an impediment to good 
leadership. Actually, I believe he is 
quite ambivalent on this point: He 
states that “the very ideas which form 
the essence of leadership are in large 
measure, although not completely, the 
products of interactions the 


I also disagree 


within 



























For Travel...Study... Fun 


WORLD’S FINEST 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 


SUMMER SESSION 


HAWAII 


6 Weeks from $569 





1961 Summer Session, University of Hawaii in beautiful 
Honolulu. Includes 22 planned activities and sightseeing 

. Waikiki Beach hotel living’. . . wide selection of 
courses... the outstanding program to the Islands! 





SUMMER SESSION 


MEXICO 


6 Weeks from $474 





1961 Summer Session, National University of Mexico in 
cosmopolitan Mexico City on the most beautiful campus 
in the world. Includes 16 planned activities, bullfights, 
weekend sightseeing . . . courses in Spanish or English 

. Finest resort hotel living . . . exceptional foreign 
travel vacation. 


APPLY NOW! Mail coupon for all the wonderful 
information, or write University Study Tours, 2275 
Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Dr. R. E. Cralle, Dir. 
University Study Tours 
2275 Mission Street 


20-page Bulletin 
and Application 
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| (1) HAWAII [) MEXICO San Francisco 10, Cal. | 
| Please send to: | 
| Name_ — | 
| Address | 
I City " Zone. Seto | 
| School | 





L ______| 
TEACHERS 


Major oil company has opportunities i 
VENEZUELA for teachers of kindergarte 
hrough ninth grade. 









employee benefits. Travel expenses paid 
Bachelor's degree required: graduate de 
gree preferable. Minimum of two years 
teaching experience. Candidate must b 
a U. S. citizen. 

Submit detailed resume of backgroun 
including teaching experience and any: 
special skills. All replies will receive: 
prompt attention and will be treated in: 
strict confidence. 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, 
150 East 42 St., 

















INC. 
N. Y. 17 Room 1431 









See Bible Lands 


Visit Italy, Greece, Crete. 
Egypt, Jerusalem, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Turkey. Special travel bar- 
gain. 55 days—all expense, escorted, 
only $1695. Write for Free information. 
Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service 
101 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Rhodes, 
Israel, Syria, 


PARIS 


Royal Hotel 


33 Av. Friedland, Paris 8e 
(Cable ROIALOTEL) 
Rooms: 1 person, $6.00 to $10.00 
2 persons, $10.00 to $14.00 
Breakfast, service & taxes included 














Fly with Braniff on.an official NEA tour to 


just $1,448.00 


37 days that combine the thrill of discovery with the joy of learning! All in the 
company of congenial professional people like yourself. You can earn college credit 
while you travel, too! 

Visit Panama, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia. View 
this continent's most magnificent scenery. See the great architecture of a long- 
vanished people. Get an intimate close-up of South America’s gayest and most 
— cities—including Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, Lima, 

ogoté. 

Tour includes fine hotel accommodations, sightseeing, many meals, air fare from 
Miami and back. Leave June 28... . Return August 3. 


FLY NOW PAY LATER! 
10% down—up to 20 months to pay. 
See your Travel Agent or call your nearest Braniff ticket office. 


BRANIFEF AIRWAYS 


FREE TRAVEL FOLDERS 
Braniff International Airways 
Tour and Travel Department 
Room #915 

Box 35001, Dallas 35, Texas 


Please send color folders and information on your South American and 
Mexico tours. 


Name.. 
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group itself.” Then, in apparent con- 
tradiction, he immediately goes on to 
say, “A profession can have leadership 
if only one member ever has an idea; 
all that is necessary is that enough 
others be willing to go along with 
him.” 

The latter statement seems to reduce 
the function of the group to placing a 
rubber stamp of approval on_ the 
ideas of the designated leader. It ig- 
nores the probability that all members 
of a group have ideas worth debating 
and testing and that an intelligently 
arrived at synthesis of group thinking 
may well be superior to the conclu- 
sions arrived at by one person. 

It gives the impression that a lead- 
er’s main business is to be a persuasive 
salesman of his own ideas rather than 
to create an atmosphere and a way ol 
working that enables group members 
to learn to think and act creatively on 
the solution of problems. I would hate 
to have educators sell short the educa- 
tional function of leadership at the 
very time that industry and govern- 
ment are making efforts to 
develop in sense of 


notable 
management a 
educational responsibility. 

I believe it is a false dichotomy to 
think in leader and _ his 
followers. Every member of an educa- 


terms of a 


tional organization should be regarded 
as a potential contributor to the solu- 
tion of a problem. And every member 
of an effective group—including the 
designated leader—plays a number of 
roles varying from leader to clarifier, 
to follower, to encourager, 

Of course, the leader will 
make his own ideas freely available, 
but he is also responsible for stimu- 


chosen 


lating other group members to express 
their ideas. ‘This is a particularly chal- 
lenging assignment when group mem- 
bers are accustomed to playing the 
passive role of such a 
situation, the leader has to help peo- 
ple work through the discomfort—if 
not mild panic and rebellion—which 
the changeover from follower to mem- 
ber will almost certainly create. 
Group meetings on problems of edu- 
cation 


followers. In 


must serve both as arenas for 
deliberation and as laboratories in 
which understanding, skills, and values 
of membership (and leadership) are 
learned. 

This approach is based upon demo- 
cratic ideology. It is also necessitated 
by the fact that education is a shared 
responsibility of laymen and educators 
and that consequently a wide range of 
interests, backgrounds, and mentali- 


(Continued on page 71) 
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SIDNEY HERTZBERG 


Guel™ 


The Communications Crisis 


‘SK you to contemplate the plight of the concerned 

citizen. Unlike the apathetic or cynical citizen, 

the concerned citizen cares about what happens 
to our democratic society and believes that his caring 
can have some etlect. He is busy living his lite and he 
has, at most, only a few hours a week to inform him- 
self about the frontier social problems of the day, to 
formulate opinions about them, and to make his opin- 
ions felt in their solution. 

His problem is how to keep informed in the face 
of an overwhelming avalanche of material—newspa- 
pers, magazines, books, analyses by columnists and 
commentators, radio, television, and film  presenta- 
tions, research reports, findings of various official 
committees. 

Our concerned citizen knows that not all this out- 
put is new or significant. Yet he worries about missing 
things. And the more conscientious—the more valu- 
able—a citizen he is, the less likely he is to act unless 
he is satisfied that his action is based on the fullest 
knowledge. 

The communications glut is no problem for those 
with closed minds who blindly follow leaders or those 
with blank minds who support the last thing they 
hear. It is the intelligent. concerned citizen who is 
frustrated, immobilized, reduced to a sense of hope- 
lessness. 

The communications crisis is part of the larger crisis 
of understanding growing out of the intricate and 
headlong advances in the physical and behavioral 
sciences. These advances—or at least Cchanges—have in- 
finitely complicated the social problems we face and 
will keep on complicating them at an ever-accelerating 
pace. 

The concerned citizen may achieve the feeling that 
he is on top of yesterday's problems, but he has made 
little progress with today’s. In fact he is not even sure 
what the problems are, and he senses that, whatever 





Mr. Hertzberg is editor of Current, a new magazine that re- 
ports significant new material from a wide range of sources 
on frontier social problems of the day. 
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they are, they will be superseded in an early tomor- 
row. Nor does he get much help from the groups and 
individuals he once looked to for guidance. They 
haven’t caught up either, or if they have, their an- 
swers cannot be a simple extension of an old stand, 
easily followed. 

Crisis is the editorial writer’s stock in trade, and | 
don’t want to argue that my crisis is better (that is, 
worse) than the next writer’s. But I do think it under- 
lies the others. 

Democracy gets along with a frightening number 
of wrong solutions to specific crises. But democracy 
ceases to exist when its concerned citizens give up the 
search for the answers—indeed, for the questions. 

Democracy is based on the assumption that a sub- 
stantial number of citizens can be tolerably well-in- 
formed, at least about the crucial problems of the 
day. This assumption was made supportable by a tech- 
nical device (the printing press) and by a social de- 
vice (free public education). Today the printing press, 
along wth radio and television, could drown democ- 
racy in a sea of words. 

The plight of the concerned citizen is a broad edu- 
cational challenge. To find his way out of the com- 
munications morass, he must train his mind to adhere 
to rigorous, even ruthless, standards. He must isolate 
the problems worth his time—the frontier problems 
that are relevant to tomorrow's world and to demo- 
cratic values. He must learn to bypass the superficial 
and pretentious, and to seek out the significant new 
ideas dealing with these problems. 

The concerned citizen can be helped by responsible 
journalists and public leaders but most of all, I sus- 
pect, by educators. Teachers have long dealt with the 
problems created by the fact that new knowledge out- 
strips current curriculums. More than this, the teacher 
is better equipped by training and temperament to 
employ objectivity and ethical responsibility in iden- 
tifying the questions and erecting the frameworks by 
which new answers (and the importance of new ques- 
tions) can be judged. #2 = 
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H. HARRY GILES 


T midnight of a fall day some 
years ago, a rural school 
teacher of my acquaintance 

was taken from her home to answer 
to state education officials for al- 
leged heretical teaching. 

She had been discussing prob- 
lems of race relations with her stu- 
dents. Never mind the fact that in 
her section of the country these 


Dr. Giles is professor of human de- 
velopment and social relations, Depart- 
ment of Social Studies, School of 
Education, New York University. 
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Too many teachers have been threat- 
ened, 
cause they held unpopular opinions. 


demoted, or dismissed  be- 


problems were then, and_ have 
increasingly become, paramount 
issues. Forget that the use of intel- 
ligent means—of knowledge and 
reason—constitutes the only alter- 
native to force and suppression. 
The objection to the teacher came 
because many felt that the subject 
she had discussed was dangerous 
and should be forbidden. 

Poor suffering humanity! If an 
idea is unpopular, it seems so 
tempting to silence its advocates, 
rather than to hear them and an- 


swer them. Yet if we suppress un- 
popular ideas, we may lose the 
chief of man’s resources for survi- 
val—the free mind. 

In the case of the rural teacher, 
prompt and courageous action by 
some of her colleagues and the 
staunch support of leading citizens 
of her community resulted in a vic- 
tory for academic freedom. Such 
courage is sometimes hard to main- 
tain in a world like ours, filled with 
many forms of tension and fear. 


Tue freedom of the mind so cen- 
tral in any process of full educa- 
tional development is not an end 
in itself. It is a necessity for growth 
of both the individual human be- 
ing and of society. It is the only 
guarantee that we will have new 
knowledge to meet the problems 
of the changing times. To meet 
these problems wisely will require 
the utmost use of what men—all 
men—have to tell us. And as the 
times present us with growing dan- 
gers and conflicts, so in proportion 
does our need become greater for 
full use of the full powers of the 
minds of our people. 

Henry Steele Commager has 
pointed out that “we do not main- 
tain liberty in order to indulge er- 
ror; we maintain liberty in order to 
discover truth. We do not protect 
science in order to indulge scien- 
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tists; we protect science in order 
to make sure of scientific progress. 
We do not protect academic free- 
dom in order to indulge teachers; 
we protect academic freedom in 
order that our colleges and univer- 
sities may flourish. We cherish lib- 
erty, in other words, because we 
know from experience that we can- 
not get along without it.” 

But he follows these ringing 
words with a recognition that such 
liberty constitutes a constant chal- 
lenge to authority and that author- 
ity is always ready to see threats 
which look dangerous and which 
seem to justify suppression of free- 
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dom at the expense of the princi- 
ples of tolerance and liberty. As 
Commager points out in Living 
Ideas in America, there have been 
four great climacterics in the Amer- 
ican record on intellectual freedom. 
The first came in the conflict 
between freedom of conscience and 
religion and the idea of an estab- 
lished church; the second when the 
Republic was being formed and the 
rising democracy challenged the 
established political order; the 
third in connection with slavery; 
and the fourth in our reaction to 
the communist threat—‘‘a reaction 
which has tempted many of us to 
attempt to insure loyalty by com- 
pulsion and to stamp out non- 
conformity and dissent.” 


Ix 1951, about the time Com- 
mager was writing these words, one 
professor, a gentle (even innocu- 
ous) man, told me that he no long- 
er discarded papers in his office 
wastebasket because he feared that 
a janitor might find something 
written by him or to him which 
would be reported, and for which 
he would have to answer to an in- 
vestigating committee. This he 
could not face, for though he knew 
his life to be innocent of any traffic 
with “the enemy,” he was sure that 
to be called for public investigation 
would blacken his name and quite 


possibly cost him advancement or 
even his job. 

Such are the fears that enforce 
conformity! Such was the temper 
of the McCarthy era, in which 
traditional and constitutional guar- 
antees of freedom reeled under the 
daily headlines and under the pow- 
er of the voice which proclaimed, 
“I hold in my hand a list... .” 
Never mind that it might be a 
laundry list. Heads were falling, 
and suspicion among men grew to 
monstrous proportions. 

Some years later I was in a large 
Eastern city on a day when nearly 
twenty schoolteachers were called 
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to answer to an investigating com- 
mittee of the Congress. After the 
television report of the hearings, 
the whisper began, “Did you notice 
how many had Jewish names?” So 
the ancient rites of anti-Semitic 
scapegoating were added to the 
attack on freedom of ideas and free- 
dom of association. 

What manner of men are those 
who attack freedom openly, and 
the far greater number who stand 
by, numbly acquiescent? They are 
human beings, some seeking fame 
by attacks which make headlines, 
some glad to assume the protective 
coating of conformity in return 
for some sense of immediate se- 
curity in a world of revolutionary 
change. They include the many 
who find it hard to think, but rel- 
atively easy to follow. 


Ix years of working with teachers 
and administrators in many parts 
of the country, I have been im- 


lom 


pressed with the fundamental de- 
cency and responsibility of our 
school and college personnel. I 
have also been impressed with the 
need for courage, along with the 
need for a deep sense of educational 
mission. 

Years ago, I stood in a room 
at an Eastern university and chal- 
lenged, as eloquently as I could 
—and with what I am afraid was 
far too much anger—a man repre- 
senting business interests, who had 
just denounced what he felt to be 
the fads and frills of the schools. 

Later on, during a recess, I went 
up to the man expecting to hear 


ea 


an excoriation and reply to my 
angry statement. Instead he said, 
“It’s a pity that more schoolteachers 
don’t stand up on their hind legs 
and fight for what they believe. If 
they did, we would have more re- 
spect for them.” 

But jobs have been lost by teach- 
ers and administrators because their 
views were not popular in their 
community. The American Civil 
Liberties Union and the American 
Association of University Professors 
have too many files of cases in 
which teachers have been threat- 
ened, demoted, or dismissed _be- 
cause they held unpopular opin- 
ions. It would indeed be an irony 
of the age if our nation, known 
as one which denounces and ex- 
presses horror at the thought of 
Russian domination, should ape 
Russian controls. 

We are, indeed, in a fight for 
life. Let us get back, then, to first 
principles. It is not the fearsome 
new weapons of atomic or biologic 
destruction, nor is it the “thinking 
machines” which render opinions 
on the basis of the data fed to them 
which really menace us. It is deci- 
sions made by men. It is the values 
we hold and the social practices 
which we employ. It is the amount 
of wisdom we fail to use, the skills 
we do not employ in dealing with 
human problems. Such salvation as 
we may achieve depends on think- 
ing our way out. 

The question, then, is how well 
educated are we in doing the things 
essential for our survival as truly 
free men? 

Mr. Khrushchev has said repeat- 
edly that time is on the side of 
Soviet ideas and power. We must 
reply, “Time, Mr. Khrushchev, is 
on the side of human freedom and 
love.” Repression and control—all 
the forms of tyranny over the mind 
which Jefferson vowed to fight with 
his entire life—have been the enemy 
since man began to overthrow the 
dictators, oligarchs, and  power- 
holders. But is there a sufficient 
supply of time? Who will press the 
red button, and when? 

That will depend on the use we 
have made of such freedom as we 
have had. It will depend on the 
wisdom, the insight, and the skill 
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of those who speak for man. It 
will depend on the arsenal of ideas 
which family, school, and nation 
have been encouraged to develop. 
Will the arsenal be vast enough? 


Tue moment-to-moment balance 
of physical power which nations 
have relied upon to procure un- 
easy peace has now become a way to 
postpone something very near to 
the final holocaust. And since the 
ever-seeking mind of man has made 
ultimate destruction possible, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the 
mind of man can also destroy the 
threat by creating relationships of 
peoples which replace internation- 
al anarchy and aggressive use of 
nearly unlimited physical power. 

In meeting our problem of sur- 
vival, the ideas and practices upon 
which we can draw will make a 
vital difference. It will matter a 
great deal whether we have had 
experience in welcoming the new, 
the dilferent, the heterodox; wheth- 
er in our schools we have developed 
problem-solvers concerned with 
realistic achievement or persons 
merely seeking success in getting 
the “right” answer. 

It makes a great difference, also, 
whether students have known 
teachers who exercise their rights 
as citizens, who are full-fledged 
adults, involved in dealing with 
community problems and in taking 
effective and intelligent action on 
current controversies. The studies 
of prejudice and of democratic 
methods in education show that 
what the teacher is and what he 
(loes have a crucial effect on the 
minds and behavior of students. 

In turn, the teacher’s whole way 
of life and work is vitally influenced 
by the presence or absence of ad- 
ministrative support. 


L- the traditional American con- 
cept of freedom is truly good, and 
if its adherents everywhere are 
responsive to social needs, we 
should be able to raise a banner to 
which all men may repair. If, at 
home and abroad, we look for an 
orderly resolution of problems—a 
government of laws, not men—we 
shall have freedom insofar as the 
home, the school, and the com- 
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munity have provided a way of life 
and belief which exemplifies free- 
dom. 

How, then, do parents, school- 
masters, and local, state, and na- 
tional governments demonstrate 
such service? In cherishing full 
development of each human indi- 
vidual, how do we remove the ob- 
stacles and aid the progress of each 
person toward the use of all his 
powers, in ways so disciplined that 
he may not waste himself, and so 
supportive that he will have con- 
fidence in his ability to go forward? 

True learning requires the over- 
throw of superstition, the courage 
to face problems, the ability to use 
freedom in responsible ways, a 
belief in the value of hearing and 
testing a wide range of ideas. True 
learning may be fostered in a 
nursery school play period or in 
a graduate seminar if teachers and 
administrators are deeply com- 
mitted to it and if they have the 
ability to implement their beliefs. 

For those who believe that the 
glory of man lies in his infinite 
variation and in his unique, un- 
predictable individuality, the world 
of education will be one in which 
it is recognized by all that unique 
capacities are developed only as the 
individual feels that there is a place 
for him in human society. 





Finally, the teacher will impress 
upon his students that while free- 
dom includes the right to be wrong, 
it does not include the right to do 
wrong—to willfully and_ selfishly 
destroy the freedom of others. 

The management of every class 
in which authoritarian control is 
exercised; the hiring, promotion, 
and firing of teachers without due 
process; the use of a curriculum 
and methods which evade connec- 
tion with the real concerns and 
problems of daily life—these typify 
the approach that says, “Submit 
unreservedly to an authority that 
claims to be unerring.”’ 

The positive, the urgently need- 
ed, opposite approach must be 
made by those of us who believe 
in freedom. It must spring, if at 
all, from the depths of our beings, 
from thinking in many directions, 
rather than in any fixed and sanc- 
tified direction. 

Freedom for America will not 
necessarily be protected and ad- 
vanced by turning out more sci- 
entists or by employing any other 
single panacea. Freedom will be 
nurtured by the development of the 
creative powers of all our people, 
of all ages, all colors, all faiths, and 
all economic levels. It springs from 
the endless resources of the unfet- 
tered human spirit. + 


Developing the Capacity for Independent Thought 


Our universities are designed, of 
course, to teach. Here the new 
generations come in order that the 
knowledge and wisdom of the past 
may be passed along to them. But 
this can never be a merely passive 
process. It involves thinking, both 
by those who are taught and by 
those who teach. Universities are 
not merely the guardians and trans- 
mitters of ideas universities 
must also be one of the great 
sources for new ideas. .. . 

A university is a place where 
students learn not merely from the 
past but also through developing 
the capacity for and habit of inde- 
pendent thought. If they are well 
taught, they learn to do their own 
inquiring and their own thinking. 
There is no “party line” in any 


American university worthy of the 
name. Great ideas can rarely be 
developed in an atmosphere of con- 
straint and oppression. The uni- 
versity has a unique function not 
merely in systematizing the ortho- 
dox, but also in providing the soil 
in which may be nourished the 
speculative, the unfashionable, and 
the unorthodox. 

The seeds of the flower and the 
seeds of the weed are rarely dis- 
tinguishable to the eye; and some- 
times the most prickly cactus has 
spectacularly beautiful blooms. It 
is only after germination and culti- 
vation, and fostering care, that the 
differences clearly and definitely 
appear. 

—ERWIN N. GRISWOLD, dean of the 
Harvard Law School. 
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THE NATION NEEDS MORE 
COMMUNITY 
OLLEGES 


need even more in the years 

ahead, highly trained men 
and women to meet the demands 
of our complex society and to 
sustain us as a great nation. Our 
young people, as individuals, need 
to develop themselves to the fullest 
measure of their potential. From 
both points of view, a tremendous 
expansion in community colleges 
is clearly essential. 

At present there are about nine 
million youngsters of college age. 
About thirty per cent of them are 
planning to go to college, and as 
time goes on and college training 
becomes as necessary and common- 
place as high school training, the 
percentage is expected to rise to 
fifty per cent. 

Existing 


( UR nation needs now, and will 


college facilities can- 
not possibly take care of this in- 
creased demand for higher edu- 
cation, and as educators well know, 
institutions of learning cannot be 
created overnight. 





A member of the United States Senate, 
Mr. Case, Republican from New Jersey, 
serves on the following Senate commit- 
tees: Labor and Public Welfare; Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce; Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences. 


says SENATOR CLIFFORD P. 


Aware of present and future 
shortages in college facilities, for 
the last several years I have spon- 
sored legislation in the Senate pro- 
viding for a federal program of 
emergency assistance to the states 
to help construct colleges and to 
expand existing ones. 

Established only sixty years ago, 
the community college—or junior 
college—movement is growing fast- 
er than any other branch of United 
States education. These two-year 
institutions have become increas- 
ingly important in the system of 
higher education, and in the years 
ahead they can be expected to ac- 
commodate an ever greater pro- 


portion of college-bound young 
é c 

people. 
Already, one student in every 


four beginning his program of 
higher education in 1959 in the 
United States is enrolled in a com- 
munity college. An estimated 900,- 
000 students are studying in 677 
two-year colleges in this country, 
and similar institutions have been 
started in Canada, Cuba, Greece, 
Japan, Lebanon, the Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, Panama Canal Zone, 
and Guam. 


Joumior colleges have probably be- 
come so popular because they have 
two important advantages: 

First, they meet a variety of 
needs. They provide a_ two-year 
terminal program for students not 
going on to a four-year college ca- 
reer, a transfer program for those 
who do wish to complete a college 
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training program of four or more 
years, technical training for those 
who desire to enter skilled voca- 
tional and subprofessional careers, 
and continuing education for 
adults who want to further their 
education while working. 

Second, they are economical to 
attend. Student fees are usually 
low because, for the most part, 
junior colleges are within commut- 
ing distance and thus make it pos- 
sible for students to live at home 
and, if need be, to work part-time 
in their own community. 

Because | agree with many edu- 
cational authorities that the com- 
munity college is the best way to 
meet the urgent need for addition- 
al facilities in higher education, 
I plan to press hard this year for 
final action on emergency federal 
assistance for both construction and 
expansion of this type of institu- 
tion. 

I wish to make it clear that this 
does not mean that I will lessen 
the high priority I have assigned 
to bills providing federal support 
for public elementary and second- 
ary schools. It means rather that 
] believe we cannot limit our goals 
to these areas alone if govern- 
mental bodies are to meet their re- 
sponsibilities in the field of educa- 


tion. + = 


@ For a more detailed discussion 
of the community college, see “The 
Maturing of the Junior College” 
by Erwin Knoll in the February 
1961 JOURNAL. 















Mine AS A LOBBY 


N December of every year, about 150 education 

leaders gather in Washington to help shape the 

legislative program of the National Education 
Association. They review the work of the preceding 
year and help plan strategy for the Congressional 
session which follows. 









































In line with NEA policies, the expenditures con- 
nected with this meeting are reported to the Clerk of 
the House and the Secretary of the Senate under the 
Lobbying Act of 1946. 

Lobbying covers a wide range of activities, far more 
than the buttonholing of legislators in lobbies or 
smoke-filled rooms. In the words of Rep. Emanuel 
Celler (D-N.Y.), “the touchstone of ‘good’ lobbying 
and ‘bad’ lobbying is . . . solely and simply whether 
the message conveyed is intelligible, accurate, and 
informative, or cryptic, deceptive, and obscure.” 

NEA does its best to meet the test of being a good 
lobby, frank in its advocacy of federal financial sup- 
port for education, accurate in its presentation of sta- 
tistical data, and informative in enlightening Con- 
gress, teachers, and parents about the growth of 
American education over the decades. 

Through its Division of Federal Relations, NEA 
can muster a group of hometown visitors to make 
calls on Capitol Hill, or it can muster specialists to 
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Simply but forcefully, the publications of the Legislative Commission present the facts about the plight 
of American public education and state the NEA position on legislative matters related to education. 
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Educational leaders from all parts of the country gathered at NEA Head- 
quarters in December 1960 for the eighth annual conference on legislation. 


help prepare testimony and answer inquiries. All of 
the expenses connected with these activities, when- 
ever they may be said to influence the legislative proc- 
ess, are reported under the lobbying act. 

Other organizations often claim such activities to 
be purely “informational” and therefore not report- 
able. The National Association of Manufacturers, for 
example, does not even register as a lobbyist and 
therefore need not disclose its expenditures. 

Because NEA is active in so many areas of educa- 
tion—improvement of instruction, raising professional 
standards, working for teacher welfare—its lobbying 
expenses come to less than two per cent of its total 
budget. 

Over the years, NEA has worked for increased 
services by the U.S. Office of Education, for an en- 
larged rural library program, for school lunches, and 
for international exchanges. It has helped to pass 
legislation for vocational education and for the men- 
tally retarded. 

In fact, whenever the functions of the federal gov- 
ernment can be brought to help toward a solution of 
educational programs, NEA has proudly lobbied to 
live up to its Congressional charter “to promote the 
cause of education in the United States.” + + 
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George Campbell Photo 
John M. Lumley and Ernest Giddings, director and associate di- 
rector of the NEA Division of Legislation and Federal Rela- 
tions, confer with Representative Adam Clayton Powell (D-N.Y.), 
new chairman of the House Education and Labor Committee. 
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Plan now for 


Next Year’s Student Trip 


JOHN E. BECK 


T Is not too early to start plan- 
| ning your school’s student trip 
for 1962. I hope that the fol- 
lowing suggestions will help to en- 
sure success for your excursion to 
Washington, D.C., or to any other 
U.S. destination. 


Planning 


e Secret of success for the class 
trip lies in careful planning ahead 
of time—eight months to two years, 
depending on the scope of the ex- 
cursion and the extent to which 
the class must finance it. Planning 
should be the co-operative enter- 
prise of pupils, faculty, and com- 
munity. Interest of parents, busi- 
nessmen, and news media ought to 
be enlisted in the beginning. 

e Many schools use a_ printed 
form which each parent of a would- 
be participant signs, giving ex- 
plicit permission for his child to 
join the group. 

e Students should have as much 
responsibility as possible in plan- 
ning and organizing the venture. 
Committees, composed of student 
representatives, one or more mem- 
bers of the student council, and a 
faculty member can work on spe- 
cific problems. 

e Much of the success of the 
school trip hinges on the wise 
choice of a tour director who likes 
and trusts adolescents and who 
conducts his social contacts and 
public relations with ease. 

e The principal or the tour di- 
rector may start the ball rolling 
by showing a colored movie of a 
previous trip to prospective partici- 
pants and their parents. High 
Mr. Beck is principal, Senior High 
School, Ligonier Valley Joint School 
System, Ligonier, Pennsylvania. 
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lights of earlier trips may be re- 
counted, several itineraries and 
comparative costs discussed. 

e Geography and history teach- 
ers as well as resource persons in 
the community can often give ex- 
cellent advice in planning side 
trips and sight-seeing in whatever 
city the group chooses as the desti- 
nation. 

e Class discussion of trip objec- 
tives, such as enrichment of cur- 
riculum and development in the 
student of social co-operativeness 
and other desirable character traits, 
should be encouraged. Another 
classroom activity naturally centers 
about advance study of the many 
points of interest which the pupils 
will visit. 

e Careful choice of sponsors is 
important, especially for an ex- 
tended trip. In addition to good 
judgment, sensitiveness to the 
needs of young people, and the 
ability to create and maintain 
right group attitudes, they must 
have great physical stamina. It is 
good practice to invite interested, 
qualified parents as sponsors in ad- 
dition to teachers who accompany 
the students on the trips. 

e Pre-trip briefing sessions with 
sponsors and students will help 
each to learn what he may expect 
of the other. 

e Hotel and other reservations 
must be made well in advance, and 
it may be advisable for the director 
to go ahead of time to the trip’s 
destination for final arrangement 
of all details. If Washington, D.C., 
is the destination, the director will 
probably want to make use of the 
help and advice provided without 
charge by the School Service of the 
Greater National Capital Commit- 


tee of the Metropolitan Washing- 
ton Board of Trade, 1616 K Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Financing 


e When a student trip is an an- 
nual affair, the current one requires 
only a revision of last year’s finan- 
cial planning to determine this 
year’s cost. The amount of money 
on hand in the class treasury is 
then subtracted from the estimated 
cost of the trip and the remainder 
is divided by the number of seniors 
participating to determine addi- 
tional cost per pupil. 

e Class money-making activities 
run to rummage sales, magazine 
sales, class plays, and the like. 

e Collection of fees and assess- 
ments from participants before and 
during the trip is handled by the 
class secretary and class advisers; 
bills are paid by the trip director, 


Scheduling of Time 


e Our high school provides par- 
ticipants and parents with copies 
of the itinerary. It gives arrival and 
departure time of the chartered 
buses, approximate mileage covered 
each day, and addresses of hotels 
where stops are scheduled. Parents 
know where to reach their children 
at all times. 

e Our school insists on punctu- 
ality. During the trip, the group is 
broken up into small teams, each 
with a teacher as sponsor who 
keeps track of his team members 
and reports to the tour director. 
Buses do not move until all stu- ~ 
dents are accounted for. 

e Careful scheduling of evening 
events is important. Some schools 
insist on full evening programs lest J 
boredom breed mischief; others 
balance an evening of activity with 
one for relaxation. 


High Standards of Conduct 

e Since a school trip can create 
good will or bad, depending on 
student conduct, proper behavior 
should be emphasized from the 
first days of planning. Any school 
needs to make it clear before the 
journey begins that if a student 
fails to abide by the code which 
he has helped to establish, he will 
be sent home. + # 
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| Special Journal Feature FRANK BARRON 


What research says about it 


some mushroom cloud rose 

over Hiroshima, signaling the 
beginning of a new era of unprec- 
edented power for destruction or 
construction, the minds of men in 
such clusters of culture as_ the 
United States, Great Britain, Eu- 
rope, the Soviet Union, and China 
have turned intently toward the 
potential for creation which we all 
have. 

Governments are interested be- 
cause the power that comes from 
inventiveness suddenly has become 
so apparent. Commerce is_ inter- 
ested because increase in goods. 
services, and profits is suddenly 
most evidently dependent upon 
new ideas. Religion is interested be- 
cause old meanings have been de- 
stroyed and new ones await. crea- 
tion. The individual is interested 
because to create is an aspect of 
selfhood which in its realization is 
seen to bring great satisfaction. 

Science and art, of course, have 
always been interested; the act of 
imagination is their business, A sci- 
entific theory is an imagining of 
the way things could really be be- 
hind their appearances, expressed 
formally and accompanied by a 
set of rules whereby. the goodness 
of the imagining may be appraised. 
A work of art is an expression of in- 
dividual vision couched in a form 
which aspires to an audience of at 
least one who can say, “Yes, so it is!” 


Se the day on which that awe- 


Waar of education? Systems of 
education have always been caught 
in a paradox. The aim of educa- 


Dr. Barron is visiting lecturer: in 
clinical psychology, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 
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The independent, offbeat, and sometimes unruly student. 
whom we ave much inclined to undervalue and deplore, of 
ten may have the greatest potential for creative achievement. 


















tion is to lead the mind out into 
the open, to give it the best chance 
to be its best self. Education aims 
at freedom. But freedom is inex- 
tricably bound up with discipline, 
system, habit. To be free to write 
a novel requires mastery of gram- 
mar, style, psychology; to be free 
to think about the theory of rela- 
tivity requires much study of math- 
ematics and physics. 

Education aims to increase such 
freedoms, and a thousand more; in 
the meantime, however, behind and 
before each mastery, each accession 
to new freedom, lies routine, disci- 
pline, the developing of relevant 
habits. 

I have been asked to write about 
the creative child in the classroom. 
Well, the creative child is not all 
that different from the creative 
adult, nor is the classroom so 
unique. The danger of the class- 
room is that it lends itself a bit 
too easily to becoming something 
of a jail, with its four walls and 
single authority, and the walls and 
authority surrounding it. 

But there are many unobtrusive 
jails in the world, including the 
jails we build into ourseives for 
purposes of self-confinement when 
impulse becomes, on the whole, 
too arrogant. Creative impulse, 
however, is soon well-schooled in 
jail-breaking. 

An amusing incidental finding 
in some of our research into the 
personalities of creative individuals 
has been the correlation of certain 
scales of the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank with estimates of orig- 
inality and potential for creative 
achievement: The SVIB¥ scales 
measuring similarity of the respon- 
dent’s interests to those of police- 
men and of morticians are consis- 
tently correlated negatively with 
creativity! So, creative people— 
adult or children—are wary of 
those who are intent upon jailing 
or burying. 


Anortner finding in the stud- 
ies I have cited has recently become 
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of central importance in a series of 
investigations relating IQ to crea- 
tivity in school children. 

The finding to which I refer is 
one which grew out of an attempt 
to develop a personality inventory 
scale which would predict excel- 
lence in the job of “correctional 
officer” in a prison system. The 
“correctional officer” scale has 
proved to be the only one in our 
experience which correlates posi- 
tively with measured intelligence 
and negatively with measures of 
originality! 

In these same investigations, the 
effect of measured intelligence upon 


Almost one-fourth of urban 
school systems are _ considering 
institution of primary block plan 
or ungraded sequence extending 
over two years, according to 
the NEA Research Division. 


the relationship between measured 
originality and many other behav- 
ioral variables was partialed out 
[allowed for] statistically. The pic- 
ture which emerged, once the in- 
fluence effect of intelligence had 
been thus removed, was this: 
Originality was correlated most 
notably with variables reflecting 
general level of energy; the ability 
to entertain diverse and apparently 
contradictory stimuli and impres- 


sions and to make a coherent in-. 


terpretation of them; a_ strong 
preference for complexity and ap- 
parent imbalance in phenomena 
and a dislike of simple and obvious 
patterns; a disposition toward self- 
assertion, expression of aggressive 
and sexual impulses, and independ- 
ence of judgment in the face of 
group pressure to reach a consen- 
sus. 

The basic design of this sort of 
study has been carried over into 
the investigation of the relationship 
between IQ and creativity in deter- 
mining achievement in grade school 
and high school. Three most im- 
portant and recent series of investi- 
gations have been carried out at 
the University of Chicago, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and by the 
National Merit Scholarship Cor- 
poration. A truly germinal study, 





that by Getzels and Jackson at the 
University of Chicago, will concern 
us first. 


Gerzets and Jackson, using as 
subjects of study some 450 pupils 
in a private secondary school, com- 
pared the academic achievement of 
a group of highly intelligent but 
not highly original students (those 
ranking in the upper twenty per 
cent on the Stanford-Binet in IQ 
but not in the upper twenty per 
cent on an index of creativity) 
with a group of highly creative but 
not highly intelligent students 
(those in the upper twenty per 
cent in creativity but not in the 
upper twenty per cent in IQ). 

The measures of achievement 
were well-known, soundly stand- 
ardized, subject-matter tests. The 
two groups did not differ in their 
average achievement on these tests 
in spite of their large average dif- 
ference in IQ _ (twenty-three 
points). In fact, what small differ- 
ences did exist were generally in 
favor of the highly creative but not 
highly intelligent group. 

Further intensive studies of these 
students showed vividly the dif- 
ferences in the quality of their 
thought, especially in terms of such 
quantitatively elusive characteris- 
tics as fluidity, irreverence, unex- 
pected but apposite metaphors, 
sidewise leaps, and in fact, general 
freedom of bounds. 


A. susstantiat body of work, 
much of it independent of the 
Getzels-Jackson studies but some of 
it building upon those studies, has 
emerged from the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, 
under the direction of E. Paul 
‘Torrance. 

Torrance has reported eight par- 
tial duplications of the Getzels- 
Jackson research, which tend in the 
main to confirm their findings. 

Torrance’s tests of creativity 
asked those taking them to do such 
things as the following: Think of 
unusual uses for a tin can; list as 
many impossibilities as you can 
think of; enumerate the various 
things that would happen if man 
could become invisible at will; sug- 
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gest ways of improving a bicycle; 
explain what might have been the 
cause of the following unlikely 
situations 

That the abilities tested by Tor- 
rance are different indeed from 
those required in taking standard- 
ized tests of intelligence is readily 
apparent. They call for divergent 
rather than convergent thinking. 
And that is precisely the problem, 
so far as the relation of the creative 
child to the classroom and school 
milieu is concerned. 

Imagine a line of children head- 
ing for some place where they 
ought to go. All of them are pro- 
ceeding in a neatly convergent 
fashion except for a divergent lad 
or lass who is making the straight 
line crooked. Think how you as 
teacher might (or do) feel at 
times about offbeat youngsters like 
this. Does not divergence some- 
times verge on delinquency? Are 
not license and liberty different 
things? Is not discipline something 
essential for the child’s own good? 
What are the right answers? 

Well, we know that the lot of 
the teacher is not an easy one, but 
the burden of these research find- 
ings seems to be that the spark of 
creativity is something which the 
teacher should strive to keep alive 
when itself in the class- 
room, even occasionally or perhaps 
more than occasionally at the cost 
of the usual order. 


it shows 


Ta findings of researchers at 
the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation are particularly dis- 
quieting in this regard. Holland 
and his associates report consistent, 
even though small, negative rela- 
tionship between school grades and 
measures of originality, independ- 
ence of judgment, and complexity 
of outlook in their 
candidates. 

Moreover, many of the scales 
which are negatively correlated 
with grades are found to show a 
significant positive relationship in 
the expected direction with a crea- 
tive - activities scale, based 
actual creative achievement. 

(Points are earned on the Crea- 
tive Science Scale by behaviors such 
as these: constructing — scientific 


scholarship 


upon 
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The spark of creativity is something which the teacher should 
strive to keep alive when it shows itself in the classroom. 


apparatus on own initiative; - in- 
venting a patentable device; win- 
ning an award in a scientific talent 
search; publishing a report in a 
scientific journal. Points on the 
Creative Arts Scale are earned by: 
having poems, stories, or articles 
published in a magazine; winning 
an art competition award; compos- 
ing music which is given public 
performance; having major roles in 


plays; winning speech contests, etc.) 

At a minimum, what these find- 
ings seem to say to us is that we 
are too much inclined to reward 
docility and niceness in our stu- 
dents and that the independent, 
offbeat, and sometimes unruly 
students, whom we are much in- 
clined to undervalue and deplore, 
often may have the greatest poten- 
tial for creative achievement. : 


+ +t 
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PP VEACHERS are concerned with 
| creativity both as a product 


and as a process. They watch 
for drawings, paintings, handi- 
crafts, poems, stories, dramatiza- 
tions, or ideas that have the stamp 
of originality. But they are also 
concerned with creativity as a 
process, and welcome any idea or 
action that is new to the child and 
represents, for him, a creative “eX- 
perience. 

To foster both creative expres- 
sion and creative expe~ience in the 
classroom, a teacher must recog- 
nize, delight in, and encourage all 
signs of creativity. 

The class group itself should be 
receptive to spontaneous expres- 
sions of individuality. Any moves 
in the right direction should be re- 
inforced by the availability of ma- 
terials and tools that invite explora- 
tion and make it possible to turn 
out a successful product. Finally, 
both the creative process and its 
products should be appraised and 
evaluated against standards of ex- 
cellence appropriate to each in- 
dividual student. 

The role of the teacher is to 
recognize, appreciate, and release 
the creativity of every student, in 
whatever form or degree. Too 
often, as children go through 
school they lose their curiosity and 
sense of wonder. They become less 
spontaneous and less inventive in 
their expression. To paraphrase 
Wordsworth, ‘“‘And custom lies 
upon them with a weight, heavy 
as frost, and deep almost as life.” 


Look, Listen, Enjoy 


The face of a teacher who is at- 
tuned to fresh and vivid expres- 
sions will show his delight when a 
child sees a new relationship or an 
unusual aspect of a situation, or 
when he _ uses a_ particularly 
felicitous word or phase. This is 
what makes teaching exciting. I 
still remember the comment of a 


Dr. Strang is professor of education, 
College of Education, University of 
Arizona, Tucson. She is emeritus pro- 
fessor, Teachers College, Coiumbia 
University, and author of many books 
and articles in various areas of educa- 
tion. She has taught at every grade 
level, from elementary through grad- 
uate school. 
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Creativity 


In the Elementary 


Classroom 


RUTH STRANG 


nine-year-old boy when he saw a 
statue representing the Alma Mater 
of a large university. “Oh,” he 
said, “it’s the Statue of Liberty 
sitting down.” 

As the teacher listens to stu- 
dents’ conversations and discussions 
about things in which they are 
emotionally involved, he notes 
original ideas and vivid phrases 
and sentences. Sometimes the stu- 
dent will catch the teacher’s spon- 
taneous smile of appreciation; 
sometimes the teacher will com- 
mend him privately after class. This 
personal contact sharpens the stu- 
dent’s awareness that he has been 
“speaking poetry” or making a dis- 
covery in the realm of ideas. 

When a teacher sees evidence 
that a student is wholeheartedly 
absorbed in an activity, he tries, if 
possible, not to interrupt it. Such 
concentration should be_ encour- 
aged. A rigid schedule with fre- 
quent class changes is often 
frustrating to a child who finds 
satisfaction in sustained effort on 
an absorbing project. 

In recalling their happier school 
experiences, students repeatedly 
refer to special projects which they 
suggested and were allowed to work 
on with a minimum of interfer- 
ence. For example, one boy began 
to write a history of the world and 
continued to work on this project 
for several years. His effort was re- 
inforced by the teacher’s interest 
and enthusiasm. 

A boy in the seventh grade de- 
veloped an intense interest in con- 
servation. He became an expert 
on it. The teacher, too, became in- 
terested. When the class came to 


social studies, she 
turned the pupils over to the boy, 
who did an excellent job of teach- 
ing and even prepared the test on 
this unit. By sharing the boy’s spe- 
cial interest and finding a worthy 
use for it, the teacher established 
a personal relation with him and 
was able to help him improve his 
other subjects, which he had been 
neglecting. 

The teacher often overlooks the 
creative ability of the quiet, docile 
child. One teacher had a boy in 
whom she had not recognized any 
special ability until one day he 
asked a searching question. Once 
the teacher was alert to this 
analytical potentiality, she noted 
and encouraged other instances of 
the boy’s exceptional ability in the 
realm of ideas. A career in science 
stemmed from this initial recogni- 
tion and appreciation of special 
talent. 


this topic in 


Set the Stage 

Creativity is fostered not only by 
the teacher’s enthusiasm but also 
by favorable interaction among the 
class members. Creative expression, 
however, involves the individual’s 
private world, which he may be 
reluctant to reveal. 

A permissive atmosphere which 
encourages the shy and withdrawn 
adolescent to participate in and 
profit by group expression can re- 
sult from certain simple _proce- 
dures. In a creative writing class, 
for instance, no student should be 
required to read his manuscript 
before the group unless he wants 
to. Instead, he may hand in his 
composition privately and it may 
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Such wholehearted concentration should be encouraged. 


be read anonymously by some other 
student. 

Once a manuscript has been 
read aloud, classmates make com- 
ments which give the author recog- 
nition of his strong points and in- 
sight into his weak ones. Even 
suggestions for major rewriting 
may be less disheartening when 
they are given by the group rathei 
than by the teacher. 

In the primary grades, a similar 
group atmosphere can 
the children to dictate their 
thoughts and feelings about a 
windy autumn day or about their 
personal thankfulness on Thanks- 
giving Day. If the teacher writes 
each child’s thought as he ex- 
presses it, later the class can com- 
bine and rearrange the statements 
to make a poem or story. 

The showing of a picture care- 


stimulate 
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fully chosen by the teacher is an- 
other simple way to stimulate a 
variety of creative activity. Chil- 
dren may wish to discuss such 
points as the picture’s pleasing use 
of color, or to make up a little 
play leading up to, or following, 
the action depicted in the scene. 

Creative expressions of many 
kinds can come from class activi- 
ties such as these: 

e Writing and illustrating a 
book for little children 

e Composing songs, plays, or 
stories for special occasions 

e Making stage sets for 
original plays 


their 


e Personalizing a problem in any 
subject (by using the You Are 
There technique in social studies, 
for example) and working out 
solutions 

¢ Analyzing two poems and giv- 


ing reasons for preferring one or 
the other 

e Listening to records and in- 
terpreting the music in dances or 
pantomimes. 

Any other experience will serve 
if it captures interest and arouses 
feelings. Timing is important—one 
must catch the magic moment. 


Encouragement and Approval 


The teacher should select for 
special recognition only those 
writings, drawings, and discoveries 
which have the mark of originality 
and sensitive perception. These 
need not be—and perhaps should 
not be—finished products. But they 
should clearly show the creative 
spark. Only in this way can the 
students themselves learn to dis- 
tinguish between the exceptional 
and the mediocre. 

While giving recognition to the 
exceptional product, a teacher need 
not discourage children who have 
not yet attained this authenticity of 
unique expression. They, too, pro- 
duce things worthy of approval. 

Teachers are also concerned 
with creativity as an experience. 
The idea or thing created may 
seem ordinary to adults, but, if it 
represents a discovery for the child, 
it is a creative experience well 
worth cultivating. 

In the second and third grades 
of the Agnes Russell Center at 
Columbia one of the teachers, Vir- 
ginia Heflin, gave children oppor- 
tunity for experimenting in the 
development of number concepts. 
Providing each of them with 
twenty-eight counters, she asked 
them to see how many equal groups 
they could make out of them. They 
discovered that they could make 
two groups of fourteen or fourteen 
groups of two, or seven groups of 
four; that eighteen could be 
thought of as fourteen and four or 
as nine and nine. 

A similar approach was used in 
other activities. Miss Heflin was 
careful not to say “No” when the 
children did not give the answer 
she was expecting. She did not give 
approval only to the children who 
did things her way, or only to 
drawings that were in accord with 
her standards. She shared the 
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youngsters’ satisfaction in experi- 
ences that were for them new and 
wonderful. 

As the time to leave school ap- 
proached, Miss Heflin’s class made 
a large mural, showing the places 
to which each child was going, and 
wrote verses about going away: 


Here we are in the room, 


The year has gone zum, zum, 
zum! 

The ones that have to leave in 
June 


Will be going very soon. 
Who is that lucky little guy, 
Who doesn’t leave until July? 


The teacher who wishes to elicit 
creative responses from all the 
children must know how to rein- 
force the exceptional element in 
an imperfect and unfinished prod- 
uct: “You saw something in that 
tree that nobody else has seen,” or 
“fT would never have thought of 
using that word; it’s just right.” 

Indifference or ridicule or harsh 
criticism inhibits a sensitive per- 
son. This does not mean that the 
teacher should never criticize, for 
a good product can usually be 
made better. 

Artists and writers go through 
the drudgery of perfecting their 
paintings and poems. A child, too, 
will welcome kindly and construc- 
tive criticism, especially when he 
recognizes that he lacks the tech- 
nique necessary to communicate 
his ideas. The teacher’s criticism 
serves as a model for the 
child’s own appraisal of his prod- 
ucts. 


also 


Materials, Know-How, and 


Quietude 
Creative ideas spring from care- 
ful thinking and deep feeling; 


from the stimulation of a book or 
a film; from the handling of ma- 
terials and tools. 

Creative activity is inhibited by 
a confusing conglomeration of ex- 
periences and by constant clatter 
and chatter. Television and radio 
leave children little time to put 


their fleeting thoughts into words. 
Some solitude is necessary to bring 
individuality to the surface and to 
allow the creative spirit to try its 
wings. 


+ # 
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Creativity 





In the Science 
Classroom 


WILLIAM E. JONES 


I have a project in the lab, 

(I hope it turns out really fab.) 

I grow things so one day’s two, 

(The poor things don’t know what 
to do.) 

They say, of course in their back- 
ward way, 

“Ain’t rightly sure if it’s night or 
day.” 


rypycs writes a senior girl in com- 
menting lightly on her current 
science-seminar project. With 
no prior record of creativity in 
science, she is conducting an ex- 
periment on photoperiodism. She 
has been working with — plants 
grown from seeds. These seedlings 
have been subjected to an environ- 
ment in which light has been the 
variable factor. She devised 
an arrangement of timers and 
light boxes to produce twelve-hour 
days with progressively changing 
amounts of light and darkness. 

This light to darkness relation- 
ship is controlled to duplicate the 
ratio prevalent in each twenty-four 
hour day of the spring-summer-fall 
seasons. Her data are not yet com- 
plete, but the important thing is 
that, regardless of the results ob- 
tained, she is now completely self- 
motivated. 

Another student, a younger boy, 
carried out an award-winning re- 
search project to investigate wheth- 
er animal blood could be trans- 


has 


Mr. Jones is chairman, Science Depart- 
ment, Evanston (Illinois) Township 
High School. 


ferred into human beings and vice 
versa. 

“No. Definitely not!” he wrote 
in his essay describing the project. 
“IT have proved that the blood of 
two different animal families is gen- 
erally not compatible. Through 
cross-match and tube tests I have 
found that canine blood may be 
typed, as can human blood, but 
only with its specific 
extracted originally 
family.” 

His essay continues by describing 
his experiment in separating whole 
blood and preparing serums and 
the procedures used to check com- 
patibility. Part of his account was 
devoted to explaining why these 
kinds of blood tests are important 
to veterinarians. 


antigens 
from that 


Given the right environment, 
the creativity of secondary school 
students can be extended to almost 
any limits. 

In many schools, creative work 
is being done by enthusiastic young 
students in regular science class, 
special seminars, and science-club 
activities. One boy, for example, 
conducted a highly successful ex- 
perimental investigation of the ef- 
fects of diethylstilbestrol (a female 
sex hormone) upon experimental 
animals. His objective was to deter- 
mine retention of the hormone in 
the flesh of poultry used as food. 
Another student studied larval in- 
sect conditioning and response re- 
tention after metamorphosis into 
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Photo by John J. Cochrane, Evanston (I11.) Township High School 


“I grow things so one day’s two... .” 


the adult stage. Still another built 
a potentially patentable infrared 
measuring device. 

Could any school hope to get 
similar results? The answer is, 
“Yes.” Many persons believe that 
only the brilliant or exceptional 
student is capable of creativity. Stu- 
dents of lesser ability, however, 
can and often do accomplish out- 
standing research studies if their 
enthusiasm is aroused and suitable 
opportunities are provided to do 
genuinely investigative projects. 

Students who succeed with meri- 
torious science or mathematics proj- 
ects often have strong self-moti- 
vation, a fact evident from the 
hobbies they pursue. Personality 
traits reveal a marked intellectual 
curiosity which, in some of them, 
might even be classed as a mental 
restlessness. 

Furthermore, in their personal 
characteristics, there is evidence 
of individualism and independence 
of thought. There is a conspicuous 
flexibility in their thinking, most 
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effectively expressed in a_ willing- 
ness to swap ideas. Persistence in 
striving to attain their goals is 
manifest. 

Creativity in science involves the 
development of some new material 
thing or the origination of pre- 
viously unknown ideas, processes, 
or concepts. Whenever creative per- 
sons begin to use their imagina- 
tions, they come in conflict with the 
status quo. Such individuals can- 
not be content with things as they 
are. Education for creativity re- 
quires opportunities for exploring 
atypical ideas, trying seemingly 
“absurd” solutions, and postulating 
“silly” hypotheses. 

A senseless nonconformity, re- 
sulting in chaos, need not be the 
outcome of such activities if the 
teacher provides opportunity for 
exploration within the framework 
of a suitable science program. 


Many good science teachers es- 
tablish the kind of circumstances 
which permit students to do crea- 





tive work as an adjunct to the more 
routine work. Numerous schools 
also capitalize on the potentialities 
of their science students by en- 
abling them to do original and in- 
vestigative work in mathematics- 
science seminars or science clubs. 

A mathematics-science seminar 
can be conducted in a school of 
almost any size and with almost 
any kind of facilities. Of course, the 
better the equipment and the more 
adequate the training of the facul- 
ty, the more gratifying the outcome. 
Much can be accomplished, how- 
ever, just by fostering the attitude 
of inquiry and promoting the spirit 
of research. 

Wide variations would be found 
if a study were made of existing 
mathematics-science seminars and 
other special programs. Examina- 
tion of a typical excellent seminar 
would reveal that it meets within 
the daily schedule of classes. Its 
members are upperclassmen with 
an excellent record in regular sci- 
ence and mathematics courses. 
Their standardized test scores 
would show them high in academic 
aptitude and achievement, especial- 
ly in reading, mathematics, and 
science. These students may or may 
not have a history of definite sci- 
ence hobbies. 

An atmosphere of research in a 
seminar is promoted as each stu- 
dent works on his own project in 
his own way and upon his own 
time schedule. No specified texts, 
assignments, homework, or tests are 
prescribed. A student may conduct 
a research study upon any problem 
in any field of science. 

Each student reports to the 
group on the progress of his proj- 
ect or on any other study he might 
be doing. Upgrading the knowledge 
and skills of each seminar member 
is accomplished through an ex- 
change of ideas, information, and 
techniques. 

A negative environment is not 
conducive to the development of 
creativity. Understanding this, sem- 
inar students never react to what 
someone is doing by saying “You're 
an idiot to try that!” or “Why 
don’t you get smart enough to do it 
this way?” Each member of the 
group listens, participates, and tries 
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In many schools, students 
are encouraged to do proj- 
ects on their own initiative. 


to comprehend, but does not pass 
judgment. 

Original and creative work in a 
special program, such as a seminar, 
is most likely to occur if certain 
other concepts are maintained. For 
example, no two students may do 
the same project. No one may re- 
peat a research study of a former 
seminar member. New approaches 
to earlier but still incomplete re- 
search problems are permissible, 
however. No time limit is set for 
the completion of a project. 








Seminar procedures and con- 
cepts are quite applicable to science 
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clubs and other special programs. 
Many of the participants are capa- 
ble of performance at the creative 
research level. Some will not be up 
to this either from lack of sufficient 
motivation or because their train- 
ing and background may not be 
adequate. 

A club is always justified in ex- 
pecting a project to be the student’s 
own work, especially if he intends 
to enter it in science fairs or other 
competitions. Too much assistance 
from parents or other adults is 
certain to stifle the primary objec- 
tive of project work—genuinely cre- 
ative and investigative research by 
the students. 

A good mathematics-science club 
program may involve several types 
of activities. One part of the pro- 
gram may well be aimed at increas- 
ing the knowledge and skills of the 
group. For example, older club 
members may assist younger ones 
in learning to use the slide rule. 
Field trips may be scheduled as 
well as motion pictures and record- 
ings or talks and demonstrations by 
the members themselves or by in- 
vited speakers. 

The second major area of activity 
involves work on projects with or 
without intention of entering them 
in science fairs, talent searches, or 
other competitions. 


" 

The foregoing discussion might 
seem to imply that creative and 
imaginative work can be effectively 
attained only in special programs. 
Actually, success in these programs 
is directly dependent upon the 
strength of the total science cur- 
riculum. 

Training in effective use of sci- 
entific method, development of de- 
sirable attitudes and appreciations, 
and acquisition of useful facts, con- 
cepts, and principles is essential. 
But in addition there is need for 
full utilization of the creative, im- 
aginative, and investigative features 
of science. 

We must keep in mind, of course, 
that the majority of students will 
study only one or two units while 
in high school and that those who 
go on to college may pursue only a 
limited program of science training. 
Thus, much of the science program 


may continue to persist in the gen- 
eral nature of “technology.” 

This does not mean that the 
development of competence in the 
quantitative, creative, and theo- 
retical phases of science is beyond 
most students. But the wide var- 
iability of abilities, interests, and 
needs of students obviates marked 
emphasis upon original work. 


Lncreasine numbers of science 
educators are recognizing that it is 
possible and desirable to develop 
creativity in the usual earth science, 
general science, biology, chemistry, 
and physics courses. Cause and 
effect relationships are beginning to 
be emphasized more than accumu- 
lation of facts. Research type ex- 
periments are being devised in all 
subject areas. The quantitative 
phases of science are receiving new 
attention in all science courses. 

Many schools are turning to spe- 
cial programs to capitalize upon 
the highest potentialities of their 
students. Special research arrange- 
ments, contacts with local scientists, 
and collaboration between school 
and community research facilities 
are becoming common. 

Colleges and universities are of- 
fering to science-talented high 
school students services of staff and 
facilities. They have been especially 
co-operative in opening their li- 
braries to young researchers. In- 
creasingly, industries and research 
institutions of all kinds are making 
their scientists and equipment 
available to aspiring young scien- 
tists. 

In regular lab situations teachers 
are finding ways to overcome the 
stifling lock step requiring all stu- 
dents to do prescribed work in a 
predetermined manner. They are 
utilizing open-ended experiments. 
Students are encouraged to do proj- 
ects and experiments on their own 
initiative, and work in the labora- 
tory is arranged so that not every 
student is doing the same thing at 
the same time in the same way. 

In short, they are achieving a 
balance between provision for the 
freedom needed to permit creative 
work and the orderly attainment 
of knowledge which will enable 
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s one step toward providing a 
greater challenge for gifted 
children, the Akron public 

schools in 1959 established a Crea- 

tive Arts Center. Operating in 
summer, on a noncredit basis, the 
center offers half-day sessions for 
six weeks to children recommended 
as talented by teachers, counselors, 
and principals in the Akron system. 

In 1959, the center enrolled 250 
students, and in 1960, 350. Because 
the program is restricted to a com- 
paratively small group, each stu- 
dent pays a modest fee so that the 
center may be self-sustaining. 

Students are divided into classes 
of twenty-five.” Junior and senior 
high school students are separated 
for their classes in art and in music 
and creative writing (including 
work in dramatics and creative 
dancing) . Elementary classes com- 
bine filth and sixth grade children 
around cores of interest in = art, 
music, dramatics, and creative 
mathematics. 

Director of the center is Ronald 
E. Switzer, whose background com- 
bines administrative experience as 
a junior high school principal with 
professional training in both art 
and music. The members of his 
staff, picked for their ability to 
help children express themselves 
creatively, see the center as a means 
for offsetting the pressures for con- 
formity which tend on all sides to- 
day to stifle many children’s nat- 
ural creativity. 


Au work at the center is 
planned to encourage creativity in 
the fine arts and to emphasize the 
relationship between the arts. 
Within each group, the teacher 
acts as catalyst, as well as critic and 
counselor—encouraging, suggesting, 
guiding, mentioning a poem here 
lor possible metaphor, a picture 
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there for a different concept of 
color. 
Staff members exchange ideas 


regularly, in formal meetings and 





During the school year Mrs. Haney 
teaches Latin and language arts at 
Jennings Junior High School, Akron, 
Ohio. She has taught creative writing 
to seventh and eighth grade groups at 
Akron’s Creative Arts Center since it 
Opened in the summer of 1959. 
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informal discussions, and take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to 
permit students to share the help 
of visiting resource people. These 
include talks and demonstrations 


by artists, musicians, and writers. 
Daily motivating experiences such 
as films, recordings, and field trips 
are also provided. 

General sessions shared by all 
groups 


are held at least once a 


week. Frequently writing, art, and 
music teachers join in planning 
the work for all their groups, and 
the classes share the result of their 
respective creative experiences. 

Groups meet informally to read 
the writing of fellow students. The 
young artists show their pictures, 
demonstrate their techniques, or 
illustrate other students’ poems or 
stories that catch their fancy. Con- 
versely, young authors write about 
the pictures they see displayed. 
Music classes write accompani- 
ments for folk poetry, provide 
background music for reading, or 
write an a cappella arrangement 
for a prayer. 

Day by day, as one idea stimu- 
lates another, the relationship be- 
tween the arts has no need for ex- 
planation and demonstration. 


Tu following examples show 
what interesting and gratifying re- 
sponses can result when creative 
children work in a stimulating and 
free atmosphere. 

After seeing the film, Corral, a 
stirring documentary about a lone- 
ly cowboy on the plains of Canada, 
a junior high boy wrote this de- 
scription: 

Over the hilltop 

A rider is watching, 

Watching the dust arise, 

Watching the horses 

The horses now scatter; 

The rider pursues them. 

He picks his choice from 

The herd of wild horses... 

A pupil in the same age group 
wrote this poem alter viewing a 
film about Martha Graham’s 
dancers which described the rigor 
of their discipline and demon- 
strated the seeming ease and flu- 
idity of motion that results from 
such training: 

Bending, graceful as a willow, 

Bending and rising ... 

They are separate, but they 

speak as one. 

This is their greatness, 

and their grace. 

They are ballerinas. 


A senior, after seeing the same 
film, wrote this prose description 
of Miss Graham’s dancers: 


They were writers, too. They wrote 
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fluent stories of emotion. They spoke 
with their muscles; they had incredible 
vocabularies. Their language was the 
dance, and their control of the lan- 
guage was amazing. 

Beginning with simple descrip- 
tions, on any subject and in any 
form they wish to use. senior writ- 
ing students go on to work with 
exercises and story fragments, de- 
veloping their own styles and at- 
tempting to parallel the styles of 
more polished writers. 

To satisfy an exercise assign- 
ment calling for specific descrip- 
tive phrases, one girl wrote: 


The mammoth truck came to an 
abrupt stop, its air brakes exhaling 
with blast force. Before me its back 
rose up high. Its color was bright red. 
but it coated with the dust of 
many states, in which was written 
me.” Many colored license 
plates were smashed haphazardly near 
the bottom of one of the huge doors. 
and the rear axle was_ thickly 
crusted with dried mud. 


was 


“wash 


en- 


Students whose bent inclines to 
mathematics cover the story of 
numbers, symbols, and space; early 
weights and measures and the met- 
ric system; the transition from 
barter to the use of money; and the 
lives of some of the great mathe- 
maticians. In problem solving, they 
create problems of their own, pro- 
vide the solutions, and work with 
word games, riddles, and puzzles. 


Generatty, the pattern of op- 
eration just described was worked 
out during the first summer, but 
some modifications have been 
made on the basis of that expe- 
rience. For example, almost im- 
mediately after classes began in 
1959, teachers realized that high 
IQ cannot be the sole criterion in 
selecting the creative and that in- 
telligence and creativeness are not 
necessarily paired gifts. Some of the 
bright children referred to us may 


have been creative at the start, but 
perhaps the school situation itself 
had cost the children their gifts. 

High grades, we found, were no 
guarantee of creativeness, either. 
Many children with high grades 
who had been referred were not 
creative, and some children with 
low grades who attended after the 
first summer proved to be creative. 

Many children who had _ been 
given A’s for following directions 
exactly had come to need direc- 
tions. Children who had received 
an A for parroting teacher found 
at last that they could only parrot 
teacher. Children of both these 
types were unable to free them- 
selves from the habit of patterning 
after someone else. They were un- 
comfortable and dissatisfied. They 
asked repeatedly for directions, and 
in asking what to do revealed a 
need also to know how the teacher 
wanted them to do it. Their need 
for teacher approval held them 
back from experiment and _ free- 
dom. 

Perhaps in a longer course, with 
opportunities to build class _rela- 
tionships and to group children 
with others who could provide the 
right interplay of personality, some 
of the children who got in by mis- 
take, as it were, that first summer 
might have come to feel more free. 
But in a six weeks’ course, free 
spirits are necessary trom the start. 

We found, too, that a summer 
course at a center like ours cannot 
provide therapy for the troubled 
child. Bright but disturbed chil- 
dren, who were recommended by 
teachers in the hope that “this 
type of thing might be just what 
they need,” hampered other chil- 
dren and did not themselves notice- 
ably benefit from the experience. 
We now stress that the center is 
not a therapeutic agency. 

Also, prior to subsequent ses- 
sions, principals, counselors, and 


teachers have been supplied with 
information to aid them in iden- 
tifying the truly creative child. Al- 
though specifying that recom- 
mended pupils should have an IQ 
no lower than 110 and should be 
“bright,” the information stresses 
the personality traits and charac- 
teristics which experience at the 
center indicates are associated with 
creativity. 


Tus opportunity for learning 
through actual experience some- 
thing about how creativity is evi- 
denced in children may be just as 
important as the contribution the 
center makes in nurturing creative 
instincts in individual children. 

In the light of our two summer 
sessions, the creative child appears 
to be the unpredictable child—the 
one with the gift of seeing and 
saying the different, the unconven- 
tional, the surprising. He has a 
sense of humor, for after all, the 
“funny” is only the unpredictable, 
the flash of the unexpected at the 
end of a joke. 

This flair for humor is one evi- 
dence of originality—a point of 
view that is not satisfied to stop at 
the stereotype but extends to a 
glimpse of the unusual. The 
humorous or the original point of 
view applies not only to life about 
him, but to the media or materials 
in which the creative child chooses 
to express himself. 

And he sees all the time. He has 
an appreciation for the life about 
him, and reacts to it with energy. 
His personality is never flat; he is 
never indifferent. His 
impels him to an awareness of the 
details of his world. He observes 
them and is sensitive to the ex- 
perience they provide. 

He also sees the relationships 
that exist between things. He can 
analyze details as component parts 
of a structured whole. Or, he can 
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break the whole down into details. 
And he takes the next step—he 
recognizes the relationships, not 
only of parts to the whole, but of 
one entity to another. 

His ideas flow freely, one from 
another. He can comprehend an 
idea, see its significance in one con- 
text, and readapt it to another. He 
has flexibility in such combining 
and recombining, not only in ideas 
but in materials and_ techniques. 
Such versatility permits him to 
show his creativeness in more than 
one medium. ‘The musician may 
create a dance to match his music; 
the poet illustrates his own poem. 
Thus again the interrelation of the 
arts is apparent. 

And whatever art the creative 
child chooses to pursue, generally 
he has a wide vocabulary, takes an 
interest in words, likes the sound 


of language as well as its meaning, 
tries for variety as well as_pre- 
ciseness of meaning when he ex- 
presses himself. 


Creativity, of course, is not a 
gift that should be nurtured in a 
select few for a few weeks out of 
the year. Yet to transfer the learn- 
ing and insight gained in our cen- 
ter to the regular classroom is not 
easy. 

The unpredictable, for instance, 
is not always easy to handle in a 
classroom. Nor is it simple to de- 
termine the limits of toleration for 
the irrepressible. Is the kid with 
the flip remark just a smart-alec? 
Or did the wisecrack well up with- 
in him from a burst of creative 
energy that would not be stilled? 
Should he be sent to the principal’s 
office for a reprimand or be re- 
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The following publications may be 
ordered from NEA Publications Sales 
or an NEA department, as indicated, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Creating a Good Environment for 
Learning. 1954 Yearbook. Shows teach- 
ers, parents, and others at work creat- 
ing conditions and = arranging — sur- 
roundings which foster learning. 308p. 
$3.75. Stock No. 61-010. Order from 
\ssn. for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 

Creative Dramatics by Margaret S. 
Woods. March 1959 issue of Elemen- 
tary Instructional Service leaflet. 8p. 
Single copy free from Elementary In- 
structional Service. In quantity, 10¢ 
each. Stock No. 28-707. Order from 
Pub. Sales. 

Creativity. Oct. 1960 Educational 
Leadership, ASCD Journal. Includes 
articles on “The Creative Individual.” 
“Creative Thinking Through the Lan- 


guage Arts,” “Creativity in Science 
and Mathematics,” and “Creativity: 
Core of Art Education.” 72p. 75¢. 


Stock No. 61-138. Order from ASCD. 
Creative Writing: Each in His Own 


Way. Nov. 1960 newsletter, Keeping 
Up with Early Education. Presents 


values of creative writing for children 
and suggests ways of helping them to 
achieve this. 4p. 25¢. Stock No. 28-718. 
Order from Dept. of Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Education. 

Human Variability and Learning. 
Presents a description of the creative 
individual and reports research find- 
ings in studies relating to creativity. 
1961. 96p. $1.50. Stock No. 61-141. 
Order from ASCD. 

Language Arts Can Be Creative by 
Elinore Milstein. Handbook of crea- 
tive procedures initiated by teachers of 
language arts. Feb. 1959. 64p. $1. Stock 
No. 28-103. K.-PE. Order from Pub. 
Sales. 

Learning Through Creative Sharing 
in the Middle Grades by Evelynne H. 
Maxwell. Describes teacher 
works with pupils in setting up goals 
and developing self-direction and _ in- 
itiative in learning. 4p. Single copy 
free from Elementary — Instructional 


how a 


Service. In quantity, 10¢ each. Stock 


No. 28-716. Order from Pub. Sales. # 


assessed as a possible Mark Twain 
or Picasso? 

Should the child whose ideas are 
unconventional expect the same re- 
port card rewards as his more con- 
forming classmate? Should his 
ideas be allowed to flow freely, or 
should he be forced to channel 
them according to premapped 
specifications? Should he be en- 
couraged merely to repeat the ideas 
of an author or an expert, or be 
urged to re-examine ideas in new 
contexts, adapt them to other situ- 
ations, recombine them in new re- 
lationships? 

Questions like these are doubly 
important for teachers at a time 
when society itself seems to con- 
spire against creativeness. Children 
play with toys that are ready-made. 
They watch TV programs in which 
the Western, the mystery, the sit- 
uation comedy are _ stereotypes. 
They are urged to conformity by 
ads which stress that they eat, wear, 
and drive what everyone else eats, 
wears, and drives. 

One school locker is like all 
school lockers; the gym suit is a 
uniform; the school cafeteria serves 
a one-plate lunch. Too often, chil- 
dren leave school for houses which 
are alike, row on row, along streets 
full of cars alike from bumper to 
bumper. Sameness seems to sur- 
round them. 

The school must use increasing 
caution to avoid the pressures that 
could make each classroom a mold 
to produce sameness in_ thinking 
and performance. Awareness of 
creativity in the classroom, with its 
urge to originality and its freedom 
to experiment, can preserve the 
uniqueness of the individual, so 
precious to a democracy. ¢ £& 
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This colorful board of a thousand uses is inexpensive to make. 


FELT-BOARD MAGIC 


classroom resource, adding 

color, variety, and dramatic 
accent to the teaching of almost 
any subject. Its use permits par- 
ticipation by any student—the nor- 
mal, the gifted, the mentally or 
physically retarded. It is inexpen- 
sive to make, and long-lived. 


| HE felt board can be a valuable 


Construction 

If you have backing board and 
the cloth to cover it, you can make 
a simple felt board in a few min- 
utes. For backing, stiff cardboard, 
hardboard, soft wallboard (such as 
NuWood and Celotex) , plywood, 
sheet metal, or any large flat board 
may be used. Two by three feet 
is a common size. Larger sizes per- 
mit better displays for larger 
groups but are more awkward to 





Dr. Bowers, now administrative as- 
sistant, Audio-Visual Service, San Diego 
County (California) Schools, until re- 
cently was with the Visual Instruction 
Bureau, University of Texas, Austin. 
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handle. Sections of backing may be 
hinged, permitting a large display 
surface to be folded when carried 
or stored. 

Material with a nap is needed 
for the covering. Soft felt is excel- 
lent, but outing flannel is as good 
in many cases, and sometimes better 
than the more expensive flannels. 
Light-colored outing flannel or part 
of a worn blanket may be dyed to 
provide a dark background. 

Probably the easiest way to fas- 
ten the cover to the backing is to 
stretch the cloth over the surface, 
fold corners neatly, and lace the 
edges from side to side with thread 
or string across the back of the 
board. For temporary use or hur- 
ried preparation, the cloth may be 
attached with masking tape, staples, 
brads, or thumbtacks. For neat, 
durable fastening, tack a frame 
around the felt board, securing the 
cover between the frame and the 
backing. 

If the backing board is kept free 


NEA 


of lacings, it can serve as a small 
bulletin board, chalkboard, or peg 
board. If made of steel, it can be 
adapted for use as a magnetic 
board. 

Handles, attached easel supports, 
a compartment on the back to hold 
demonstration materials and sup- 
plies add greatly to the usefulness 
of the felt board. 


Instructional Materials for 


Felt Boards 


The apparent magic of the felt 
board is due to the instant adher- 
ence of other materials to its sur- 
face, including another piece of 
felt or flannel. Materials with good 
clinging capacities include sand- 
paper, suede paper, lightweight 
wools, yarn, and many other light- 
weight, rough-surfaced substances. 
One of the best adherents is ’’ Flock- 
Tite” (trade name for a_ paper 
made by Florez, Inc., of Detroit, 
Michigan) , which is surfaced with 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Voters and Their Schools 


His article is based on a technical research report 
submitted to the U.S. Office of Education by the 
Institute for Communication Research and the 

School of Education at Stanford University. Presented 
here are selected portions of the introduction and 
summary chapter from the report, Voters and Their 
Schools, written by Richard F. Carter, assistant pro- 
fessor and study director for the institute. His report 
is the first on the results of a research project in 
school-community relations being done at Stanford 


In 1957, the Institute for Com- 
munication Research and_ the 
School of Education of Stanford 
University began a three-year in- 
vestigation to discover what factors 


affected voter involvement in 
school affairs. 
The institute interviewed 900 


registered voters before and after a 
bond election, 2524 other register- 
ed voters in three urban areas (the 
Southeast, the Midwest, and the 
Pacific Coast were represented) , 
769 staff members in the 
Midwest district, and 732 husbands 
and wives who were both register- 
ed voters in still another school dis- 
trict. All except the school staft 
members were personally inter- 
viewed. 

The research seeks the answer to 
two related, but distinct question: 

1. What voters, under what con- 
ditions, have favorable 
toward the schools? 

2. What voters, under what con- 
ditions, participate in school af- 
fairs? 

Here is part of what the institute 
has found out thus far: 


school 


attitudes 


The Voter’s Opinion of His 
Schools 


What is the voter’s opinion of 
the schools? 

He thinks they are good in gen- 
eral, but he criticizes them in par- 
ticular areas: frills, curriculum, and 
discipline. 

What does the voter consider 
the most important tasks of the 
schools? 

To the 


teach fundamentals— 
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under contract 
Program. 


arithmetic and mathematics, the 
language arts of reading, writing, 
spelling, and speaking—and to in- 
still loyalty to the United States. 

What does the voter consider 
the least important tasks of the 
schools? 

To teach about the local region, 
to afford enjoyment of cultural 
activities such as art and music, and 
to provide industrial arts. 

Where does he think the schools 
are doing well? 

Teaching the fundamentals and 
instilling loyalty—those areas which 
are most important. 

Where does he think the schools 
are doing poorly? 

Teaching about budgeting and 
the use of money and _ property, 
giving pupils a knowledge of oc- 
cupational opportunities, providing 
psychological guidance, and_ pro- 
viding vocational education for in- 
dustry. 

What is the effect on voter at- 
titudes of a school campaign? 

His evaluation of the community 
and his perception of immediate 
rewards from education are mark- 
edly influenced by school cam- 
paigns; the effect, however, is tran- 
sistory. 

What does the voter hear, good 
and bad, about the schools? 

The good comments about 
schools are most often general in 
nature. The bad comments are 
about student behavior, school ad- 
ministration, and buildings 
facilities. 

What does the voter have pride 
in? 


and 


with 


the 


Cooperative Research 


William R. Odell, professor of education, is project 
director; John Sutthoff, now assistant to the president, 
Chico State College, California, has been project co- 
ordinator. Dr. Carter and his colleagues plan further 
publication of their results on completion of addi- 
tional research. They regard with confidence the re- 
sults published here, but note that further interpreta- 
tion may be forthcoming on the basis of their work. 


Buildings and facilities, teachers, 
and the schools in general. 

Who is the most favorable voter? 

The young voter, with a child of 
school age, who is a recent resident 
of the community and whose oc- 
cupation is that of skilled worker 
or clerical and sales. 

Who is the most unfavorable 
voter? 

The young voter, without chil- 
dren, who is a long-time resident 
of the community (and undoubt- 
edly went to school there) and 
whose occupation is that of profes- 
sional or technician. 


Voter Participation in School 


Affairs 


How many voters participate? 

About half show no evidence of 
any participation in school affairs 
and no interest in such participa- 
tion. 

What kinds of participation are 
there? 

About a third of the, yoters par- 
ticipate actively. Some eleven per 
cent appear interested, but do not 
engage directly in school activities. 
About six per cent are active in 
school matters but do not seem to 
be interested—just frustrated. 

What is the extent of knowl- 
edge about schools? 

Only slight. 

In what role does the voter see 
himself when he does participate? 

He usually sees himself in the 
role of parent. If he doesn’t par- 
ticipate, he sees school personnel 
as the persons who are active par- 
ticipants. He rarely sees himself 
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participating in the role of tax- 
payer. 

Who doesn’t participate at all? 

The inactive voter is older and 
of low education. He has no chil- 
dren or they are not in school. 

Which voter takes an active part 
in school affairs? 

The active voter is younger, of 
high education, and has a child in 
public school. He is also active in 
many nonschool activities and often 
has a professional or technical oc- 
cupation. 


The Crities of the Schools 


What kinds 
there? 

There are many groups of crit- 
ics, but the criticisms themselves 
fall into two classes: criticisms of 
the schools’ worth, given the per- 
ceived economic conditions, and 
criticisms of the schools’ perform- 
ances, given the perceived task 
importance. 

How does the absence or pres- 
ence of a school child in the family 
affect voter criticism? 

The least critical voter is the 
parent of a child in public school. 
The most critical voter is without 
children or has children in private 
school. The voter without children 
is more critical of the traditional 
areas, especially of what he regards 
as the low state of present-day 
morality. The voter with children 
in private school is concerned with 
fundamentals, but, in addition, is 
critical of public school perform- 
ance with regard to the intellectual 
and emotional development of the 
pupil. The public school parent is 
critical only in a few areas, those of 
occupational and college prepara- 
tion. 


of criticisms are 


Roots of Greater Participation 


What is of great importance in 
determining participation? 

A sense of efficacy—a feeling that 
the voter’s participation will be 
meaningful. 

How widespread are feelings of 
efficacy? 

A third of the voters feel they 
have little to say about what the 
schools do. Almost half feel the 
only voice voters have is the act of 
voting. A fourth feel public school 
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officials don’t care what the average 
voter thinks. Over two-fifths of the 
voters think educational policy is 
too complicated for persons like 
them to understand. 

How does efficacy relate to atti- 
tudes about schools and economics? 

A feeling of efficacy is strong in 
voters who see both schools and 
economic conditions favorably, but 
weak in voters who see both un- 
favorably. Efficacy has a_ higher 
relationship to evaluation of the 
schools than to perception of the 
economic situation. 


School-Voter Communication 


Who are perceived as sources of 
information about the schools? 

Two-thirds of the voters would 
turn to a school official for infor- 
mation about the schools, but only 
a third nominate a school official 
as a person they know who seems 
to be well informed on. school 
affairs. 

What are the actual channels of 
information about the schools? 

Voters depend mostly on news- 
papers and personal talks with 
friends. They would prefer, how- 
ever, to talk directly to someone 
representing the schools. 

Do voters talk with school people 
at the time of a financial election? 

The little communication voters 
had with school representatives at 
the time of a bond issue election 
was largely passive; they listened 
but said very little. 

What channels of communica- 
tion used are related to favorable 
voting? 

Voters who voted for the bond 
issue were more likely to have read 
school bulletins or to have heard 
speeches by representatives of the 
schools. 

What do voters want to know 
more about? 

About how the schools are run, 
about curriculum, and about teach- 
ing methods. 

What seems to determine voter 
attention to school communica- 
tions? 

Existing attitudes. 


Tis is not an encouraging pic- 
ture. General values for education 
do not prevent a plethora of criti- 





cisms—usually from the higher ed- 
ucated. Participation is low and 
the feeling that participation is 
possible or worthwhile is missing 
in nearly half the voters. 

What then are the answers? What 
does research show that would 
point a way out of this sluggish 
backwater of dissatisfaction? 

There is one asset that should be 
recognized. Education is too im- 
portant an institution for the pub- 
lic to neglect it completely. Some 
messages do get through. Thus a 
first step would be to take maxi- 
mum advantage of this edge. 

That first step might well be an 
attempt to establish more communi- 
cations between school and voters. 
As we have seen, that calls for 
more attention from the _ voters, 
who now feel that such attention 
has no efficacy. One way to begin 
is to make it easier for the voters to 
communicate with the schools. 

The voters have provided a good 
lead here. They want more person- 
al contact with school represent- 
atives. At the same time they say 
that only a third of the well-in- 
formed persons on school topics 
they know are school people. It 
would appear that the schools could 
improve the situation considerably 
not only by making it clear they 
are open to communication but by 
proving it through an adequate 
program of widening school rep- 
resentation. 

Nationally, school leaders can 
assist understanding by providing 
a constructive discussion of the 
functions of public schools in our 
society. Locally, school leaders can 
open up, put out the welcome mat, 
and expect to have more difficulties 
—for a while. 

School leaders should consider 
offering formal instruction on the 
subject of education and educa- 
tional institutions, so future voters 
will know as much about schools 
in general as they know about the 
school they attended. 

But to the voter the greater 
task falls. As education becomes a 
more useful commodity in our so- 
ciety, the voter becomes more frus- 
trated, more critical of education 
when the need is for productive 
participation in school affairs. + 
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The author feels that anonymity is the better part of satire. 


REMARKABLE new method of — ple believe something, it must be — ter all, a teacher who is demoted 
determining the intelligence, true. Statistics prove it. from grade eight to grade four 

- ability, and importance of According to the additive meth- can’t be more than half as intelli- 
teachers has been announced by the od, the teacher of grade two is gent as she was assumed to be and, 
practitioners of pseudo psychology. twice as smart as the teacher who _ therefore, she must be a half-wit. 

| This system has been named the has first grade, the third grade The practitioners of pseudo psy- 
“additive method,” and its most teacher is tree times as intelligent, chology have not released their 

| important feature is the speed and — and the intelligence of the person _ findings concerning administrators, 
simplicity with which present intel- who teaches grade six is equal to — but it would seem logical to assume 
ligence may be determined. Like the combined brain power of the — that, since administrators teach no 
other methods of measuring intel- teachers of grades one, two, and = grade, they must be placed in a 

an ligence, it makes allowances for — three. It’s just a matter of addition. special category. If, according to 
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at. changes which may take place from It is not uncommon to hear the — the additive method, the teacher of 
ies year to year. remark, made by one teacher to an- — grade one is only half as intelligent 
This system is based upon the — other, “Oh, didn’t you hear? She’s — as the teacher of grade two, and an 
theory that the ability of a teacher been promoted to grade five this administrator teaches no_ grade, 
is directly proportional to the — year.” The teacher who has secured — then administrators must be far to 
grade-level assignment. A public- a change in grade-level assignment _ the left on the bell shaped curve. 
opinion poll shows that a high has been “promoted” to a higher If you’ve read this much about 
school teacher ranks higher in the degree of competence. pseudo psychology without flip- 
public esteem than does an elemen- According to the precepts of the — ping your lid, then you must realize 
tary school teacher, while, accord- additive method, an upward change _ that we are spoofing. But, seriously, 
ing to the same poll, a college in- in grade-level automatically in- don’t you think that we should 
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.* structor outranks both. creases the intelligence and status stop classifying teachers according 
ona Since many teachers—especially of the teacher. The unfortunate to their grade-level assignment? 
rus: those who teach higher grades—sub- teacher who accepts a lower grade And don’t you think that we should 
ion scribe to this belief, it must have loses status. In some cases, the — say, “She teaches third grade,” in- 
tive some validity. In other words, if a change may cause the teacher to be _ stead of, “She's a third grade teach- 
4 sufficiently large number of peo- branded as mentally defective. Af- er’? + # 
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WAS teaching in summer ses- 
| sion at State and my girl lived 

in New Hamburg. That’s sev- 
enty-four and six tenths away on 
the speedometer, but I had it down 
to a system and, one Friday night, 
I made it in 1.51. 

I'd get coffee, about halfway, at 
an all-night stand, and, when I 
got to Ella’s house, there’d be sand- 
wiches and cold milk in the re- 
frigerator. She wouldn’t get up, 
usually. What was the point? We 
had it down to a system. I’d get in 
between one and two, and eat the 
sandwiches and drink the milk, and 
know I'd see her in the morning. 
So that was all right. 

Ella’s people were awfully de- 
cent to us, and Mrs. Veitch certain- 
ly tried hard to feed me up, Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. All the same, 
I lost twelve pounds that summer, 
and I’ve never been fat. Summer 
session’s no joke in the first place 
—especially when you’ve been tak- 
ing three extra divisions through 
the regular year and reading most 
of your chief of department’s blue- 
books for him too. 

But I had my program mapped 
out, and it was exciting, working 
it—it was like playing a game. If 
it worked out, I’d be in line for an 
assistant professorship—and_ Ella 
and I could get married in the fall. 
If it didn’t work out—well, I didn’t 
think about that. 

I didn’t think about it, because 
I couldn’t afford to. I like teach- 
ing, and I don’t expect to get rich 
at it. And, heaven knows, I was 
used to the life you lead—student- 


This story by Mr. Benet, reprinted here 
by permission of Brandt & Brandt, ap- 
peared in The Teacher’s Treasury 
Chest, edited by Leo Deuel (Prentice- 
Hall. 1956). Copyright 1935 by the 
Butterick Co., Inc. This is another in 
the Journal series of reprints of fiction 
and autobiographical materials dealing 
with the schools and teaching. 
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The Professor’s Punch 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


waiter and student-laundry and 
peanut-butter sandwiches in the 
graduate school and try to pay off 
your debts on an assistant instruc- 
tor’s salary. But if you like the 
work, you like the work. 

So far, I'd only had one real 
setback—and that was missing out 
on the Francis Grier Fellowship 
last vear. 

But everv now and then, all the 
same, I'd feel as if I were pedalling 
a bicycle up a steep hill. About 
halfway up the hill, there was a 
point if I could reach it. That 
point meant being married to Ella 
and having enough money for us 
both to live on. 


Towarp the end of the first 
month, I started to worry about 
going stale. And I couldn’t afford 
to go stale. So I worked harder 
and drank more coffee and some- 
times I knew I was teaching better 
than I ever had and sometimes I 
thought I was terrible. But there 
was always the drive to New Ham- 
burg—and that little quiet time in 
the kitchen, with the sandwiches 
and milk in front of me and know- 
ing Ella was asleep upstairs. 

There was that, and Saturday. 

Saturday was our best day, of 
course. Saturday night, we'd go 
down to the Brauhaus, under the 
bridge, and drink beer and listen 
to the music and watch the river. 

So that was the good part—oh, 
all the time up till after Sunday 
dinner was good part. But I’d know 
the going-away part had begun 
and she’d know. I'd try to leave 
early because that was the sensible 
thing to do, and she’d try to make 
me because she knew it was sensible 
—but, of course, I’d always stay as 
late as I could. 

Then, during the week, I’d be 
up to my ears and so would she. 
She was working part time in the 
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bank and giving music lessons on 
the side. We had money in a sav- 
ings account—we felt we had to 
have some things in the apartment. 

July’s always hot in our section, 
and about the middle of July, I 
started having dreams. For one 
thing, Professor Stout was down 
two weeks with flu and I had to 
take over “The Age of Pope.” That 
meant three extra full-dress lectures 
a week—and it wasn’t my specialty. 
I drank more coffee those two weeks 
than I ever had in my life and only 
wrote Ella twice. I could have done 
the “Appreciation and Criticism” 
course on my head, but Gwinnett 
took that. I'd never been particu- 
larly intimate with Gwinnett, but 
I didn’t hate him till then. 

I hated him because he had 
money and was married to a nice 
girl and was teaching in summer 
session for “experience’’—not bread 
and butter. I hated him because 
he’d been to Harvard and Europe 
and wore a hand-made dinner coat 
when he went to the president’s 
and yet didn’t put on any side. 
Most of all I hated him because 
he was a good teacher—you couldn’t 
deny it. We were about the same 
age, but he’d had all the breaks. I 
hated him for that. 

And that was ridiculous. But 
that didn’t help when I'd wake in 
the night with a jump, dreaming 
I'd pulled some terrible boner in 
front of a class. I could hear myself 
saying solemnly that Oliver Gold- 
smith had written “The Sun Also 
Rises?’—and then I’d wonder if I 
had./ 


Stour came back, the first week 
in August, and he was very nice 
to Gwinnett and myself about the 
way we had filled in. He had us 
both to dinner—the president was 
there, with Mrs. Jerome and “our 
distinguished _ visitor,” Rutgers 
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Walling, who was giving the Harts- 
wick Lectures. It could have been 
a fine evening. But it wasn’t. 

I was next Mrs. Gwinnett at 
dinner, and I’ve always liked her 
—she’s one of the people I'd like 
to have Ella know. But tonight I 
couldn’t like her because I'd started 
hating her husband. She tried hard 
to be pleasant to me, but I didn’t 
give her any help—so, naturally, 
she turned to “our distinguished 
visitor,” on her other side. And I 
sat there crumbling bread—it was 
Mrs. Church, on my other side, and 
of course, she was all wrapped up 
in the president. 

Stout—and he meant it kindly— 
started drawing out Gwinnett and 
myself in front of “our distin- 
guished visitor” and the president. 
And Gwinnett drew out beautiful- 
ly. He was easy, he was amusing, 
he talked about his own subject 
but not too much, he talked about 
Walling’s and knew a lot. I knew 
Gwinnett hadn’t done a tenth of 
the research I had, but he asked 
just the right questions and made 
just the right answers. You could 
see old Walling expand. 

Then we went into the other 
room, and that was worse. Because 
Gwinnett had warmed Walling up 
on his subject, and Walling simply 
wouldn’t stop. It was fascinating— 
it was stuff I’d give my eye teeth 
for, any other time. But I'd only 
had one small cup of coffee after 
dinner instead of my usual three 
big ones—and I hadn’t been in 
that other room two minutes, be- 
fore I knew, if I didn’t look out, 
I'd fall asleep. 

I took the hardest-looking chair 
I could find. I pinched myself when 
no one was looking, I sat bolt up- 
right. I dug my nails in my palms. 
Now and then I'd catch the presi- 
dent’s eye, and it looked to me 
as cold as marble. I could feel my 
tie creep up and my eyes blur—I 
could feel my chin start to drop 
and jerk it up again. It was a night- 
mare. And Walling went on. And 
then, suddenly, there was a silence, 
and Professor Stout’s voice. He was 
talking to me. 

“Oh, Carroll,” he said, ‘“Profes- 
sor Walling was asking—”’ 

“It’s just on the tip of my 
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tongue,” said Walling, in his deep 
baritone, “but of course you'll 
know, Mr. Carroll—Professor Stout 
has told me about your work. “The 
Day of Doom’ was written by—”’ 

“Oh, yes—Oliver Goldsmith.” 

It wasn’t, needless to say, the 
right answer. In fact, it was just 
about as wrong as it could be. And 
the minute it was out of my mouth, 
I knew I'd sounded like an under- 
graduate, bluffing. 

Stout did his best to cover me 
up, for he’s decent. “Michael Wig- 
glesworth—exactly—thank you very 
much for telling us, Carroll,” he 
said in loud tenes. But I'd seen 
Walling’s eyes flicker, and I knew 
it didn’t fool him. And, after a 
moment, Mrs. Walling rose. 

“I think we'd better be going, 
Rutgers,” she said playfully. “You 
know how Rutgers is when he gets 
on his subject—he’s apt to send 
people to sleep—” 

She looked at me as she said it, 
and I got up, too, and stepped on 
her handbag. I didn’t intend to step 
on it, but she dropped it just as I 
got up. She said it didn’t matter 
at ali, but I heard something crack 
inside it. I imagined it was a 
mirror and, if it was, I imagined 
I knew who was due for the seven 
years’ bad luck. 

Then I drove down to New Ham- 
burg and got there at 2 am. They’d 
left the milk and the sandwiches, 
but I wasn’t feeling hungry. 

And all that week-end, I kept 
noticing things I’d never noticed 
before—how Mr. Veitch drank his 
coffee through his mustache, and 
Mrs. Veitch’s German accent. I 
kept wondering if Ella would be 
as big and slow-moving as_ her 
mother when she was her age. We 
drank beer and heard the music, 
Saturday night—but it wasn’t the 
same. 

And, going back, on the road, it 
was just a jam of cars. I drove the 
way you do, automatically. And, 
as I drove, I kept thinking—we had 
it all mapped out, but what then? 
I'd worried about losing the game 
before. But now I worried about 
winning it, and that was bad. 


I GOT to State about 1 Am and 
left the car in front of the boarding 


house. But then I was still thinking, 
and wide awake. So I decided to 
walk down to the diner and get 
some coffee—I knew I couldn't feel 
any worse, no matter what I did. 
Well, the only other person in the 
diner was a big, rather prosperous- 
looking fellow who was, obviously, 
sobering up. I could see him take a 
dislike to me the minute I came in, 
the way some drunks will, but I 
wasn’t paying any attention. I 
passed a couple of words with 
Mike, the counterman, and drank 
my coffee slowly and got up to 
go. 

But, to get out of the diner, I 
had to pass the drunk. I'd noticed 
he was staring at me, the way they 
do, and let it pass. But, as I brushed 
him, he goggled up at me and said: 
“Hey, Sour-eyes, what’s the price 
of violets today?” 

Well, I don’t get into fights with 
drunks—I’m not the type. But 
suddenly, and for once, it got right 
under my skin. I was that sort of 
guy—the sort of guy that even a 
drunk can laugh at. 

“What's that you said?” I said 
to him. 

“Violets, violets, violets,” he 
said, with a big laugh. “What's 
the price of violets, Percy?’ 

And, with that, I leaned over 
and slapped him square in the 
face. 

He let out a roar, and the next 
second we were out of the diner 
and fighting in the middle of the 
street. It was one of the fastest two 
minutes I ever lived. Because he 
wasn’t nearly as drunk as he looked, 
and he landed one on my cheek- 
bone that made me see stars. But I 
finally connected with his jaw—just 
right—the kind of thing you dream 
of, and he went down like a ton of 
bricks. 

Mike said, “Judas, Prof!” and 
started to feel him all over. Then 
he straightened up and said, “It’s 
okay. He didn’t bump his head— 
he’s just out. But beat it while 
there’s open country.” 

“Okay, Mike,” I said. ‘Sorry it 
happened.” 

“Oh, he was asking for it,” said 
Mike. “He gets that way. Now 
he'll sober up. Judas, Prof—I 
didn’t know you could do it!” 
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Then I saw the big fellow’s eye- 
lids start twitching, and I went 
away. I didn’t want to be there 
when he waked up. It was bad 
enough as it was. There are lots 
of things you can’t do, if you're 
teaching in a university, and this 
was one of them. And yet, do you 
know, I didn’t feel bad at all. 

I was thinking of all the years 
I’d worked and the people I'd been 
polite to—the stuffed shirts like 
President Jerome and the nice but 
dead old dodos like Professor Stout 
—I was thinking I was tired of that. 
I was thinking they ought to know 
when a man’s half dead with over- 
work and no sleep and not ask him 
freshman questions. 

And just then I found myself 
passing the president’s house. 
There wasn’t another soul in the 
streets, and everything was dim 
with the early light. It’s a big im- 
pressive house, and I stood and 
looked at it. And, all of a sudden, 
it made me feel pretty sore. Be- 
cause I bet that President Nelson 
Jerome couldn’t teach one of my 
courses—and yet, there he was in a 
big house with lots of sleep. 

So, before I knew what I was 
doing, I picked a half-brick from 
the ornamental border and heaved 
it straight at his window. I heard 
the glass crash... 

Then I was running away down 
the street and laughing as I ran, 
for I could see him waking up in 
his stuffed shirt and looking sur- 
prised. 


| HAVEN'T laughed like that since 
I was a kid. And the funny thing 
is, it must have been good for me, 
for, after I got into bed, the next 
thing I knew was my landlady 
shaking me—and it was four in the 
afternoon. 

Well, I was sure of what had hap- 
pened, the minute she said the 
president’s office had telephoned. 
But when I went over, I was still 
laughing, though it didn’t show 
outside. And there he was, in the 
big office, every inch a president. 

He’s got two nicknames—“Old 
Humanity” and “Blood and Iron”’— 
and I thought I knew which one 
was on top. 

“Good-afternoon, Mr. Carroll,” 
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he said, “I tried to get you before, 
but with no success.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said—and was sur- 
prised to hear how normal my voice 
sounded—I'd always found it hard 
to talk to him before—“‘I must have 
been asleep. I suppose I missed 
my classes—still, they'll rather enjoy 
that.”” And I gave him a pleasant 
smile. 

He didn’t act as if he’d heard 
me at all. 

“Yes, indeed,” he said. “Well, 
Mr. Carroll—something has come 
up which made me anxious to 
talk with you at the earliest op- 
portunity.” 

I wondered which it was—the 
fight in the diner, or his window, 
or going to sleep at the Stouts’— 
but he wasn’t saying. 

“It lies within my power—and 
the board’s—to nominate a candi- 
date for the Francis P. Grier Trav- 
eling Fellowship,” he said. “You 
know of the fellowship, naturally 
—in fact, your name was considered 
for it last year. But we did not 
feel we could spare you from State 
—” and he gave me a crocodile 
smile. “This year, however,” he 
said, “an odd circumstance has 
arisen. Naturally, we like to con- 
sider the Grier family’s wishes when 
we can—the elder Mr. Grier was a 
generous friend of the university's 
—and—well, I wonder if you’d mind 
sitting there just a moment, Mr. 
Carroll—” 

He pressed a buzzer, and the 
door opened and in walked my big 
drunk of the night before. 

“Is this—ahem!” said President 
Nelson Jerome. The drunk took 
one look at me. He was sober now, 
and his face was different. But I 
could see the little lump on his jaw. 

“Yeah,” said my noble antagon- 
ist, “that’s the man.” He walked 
over and stuck his hand at me. 
“I’m Frank Grier,” he said. “Glad 
to see you. No hard feelings, I 
hope.” 

“Nope,” I said. “It was a good 
scrap.’ Though I knew I was sunk, 
right there. 

“I’ve had worse,” he said. “But 
it’s the only thing to do to me 
when I am potted. I’ve got a glass 
jaw—always had,” he said, with 
some pride. “One tap on the but- 


ton and I’m out. And then I'll go 
home and be a good boy for a 
while. But, man, try and get me 
home before! No, I want to go on 
scattering roses. I was trying as 
hard as I could to get Mike to take 
a poke at me before you came in— 
but he knows me too well. Scared.” 
He bit off the end of a cigar. 

“Jerome, here, has been trying 
to get me to take an interest in 
this university for ten years,” he 
said. “Keep up Father’s tradition 
and all that. Well, I always hated 
the place—and I never got on with 
Father. He made me go here for a 
year, and I. showed everybody I 
hated it--but no one of them would 
dare to fire me, because I was 
Francis Grier’s son. 

“Then I quit and went out and 
made more money than Father ever 
thought of.” He laughed. “And 
that didn’t raise my respect for 
either universities or professors,” 
he said. 

“Mr. Grier does himself an in- 
justice,” said President Jerome 
smoothly. ‘““He—” 

“Oh, I’ve given the town money 
—and the college, too,” said Grier. 
“But the place gets on my nerves— 
every time I come back to it. I’d 
been on the wagon for a year till I 
came back here yesterday.” He 
stared at me. “Jerome’s been telling 
me they had a new breed of pro- 
fessors and college men,” he said. 
“But I thought he was haywire. In 
fact, I bet him that there wasn’t a 
professor in his whole blame college 
with a punch! But I guess I was 
wrong about that.” 

And he rubbed his jaw. “Well, 
when I’m wrong, I admit it. I was 
going to take away the Francis 
Grier Fellowship—it isn’t a trust, 
you know. But now [Il let it stick 
—on the understanding that it’s 
given to you. I’ve talked it over 
with Jerome, and he says that’s 
all right.” 


H: looked at me as if he ex- 
pected me to say something, but I 
didn’t say anything. 

“Say, how do you stand the life 
anyway?” he said. ‘““How does any 
real man?” 

“T like it.” I said. 

“A fellow with a punch ought to 
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be in business,” he said. 
with business the way 
Suppose you had an 
would you take it?” 
“Nope,” I said. Then I took a 
long breath. “And I wouldn’t take 
your fellowship, if it was for life,” 
I said. 
He 


“Even 
it’s been. 
opening— 


looked at 
“Sore?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said, “I’m sore. I can 
teach and I know it. You can ask 
the kids who listen to me. I’ve 
been doing three men’s work since 
the first of January and doing it 
all right. Though it’s got me so I'd 
trade my right eye for a flock of 
sleep. But the thing I'm to get 
promoted for—is socking a rich man 
on the jaw and sobering him up. 
No, thanks. You can take your fel- 
lowship and your whole university 
and—” 

Then I stopped, for the other 
two were looking at each other and 
nodding. And Grier said with a 
big laugh. “You win, Jerome,” and 
Jerome said, “I told you you were 
wrong, Grier,” and looked as 
pleased as a pussycat. 

Then Jerome turned to me—and 
it was the first time I'd ever seen 
him smile like a human being, 
though I'd often heard he could. 

“Sorry, Mr. Carroll,” he said “It’s 
all very irregular, I know. But, you 
see, I have had quite an argument 
with Mr. Grier for some years. Not 
only as to whether professors had 
—er—punch-- but whether they had 
genuine independence and would 
stick by their principles. Mr. Grier 
has rather old-fashioned — ideas 
about absent-minded professors and 
so forth.” 

“You owed me that,” said Grier 
—and when he really smiled, he was 
different, too. 

“As a matter of fact,” said Jer- 
ome, “Mr. Grier is not quite as— 
er—raucous as he sometimes likes 

» pretend he is. He has already 
given us extremely intelligent and 
not merely financial help. I'm not 
running a rich man’s college—and 
I think Mr. Grier knows it. But 
he’s sometimes been rather dubious, 
when I spoke of the independence 
of the intellect that we try, at least 
to foster. So I was glad to show him 
one practical demonstration—” 


me curiously. 
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“With me for the guinea pig?” 
I said, for it made me madder than 
ever to think of having been drawn 
into a grandstand play by these two 
old birds. “Well, Mr. President, if 
that’s what you think of—” 

But the president just smiled 
again—not like a stuffed shirt. 

“It sounds like it, doesn’t it?” 
he said. “But don’t you think I 
owe you a little something, Mr. 
Carroll?” And he opened the 
drawer of his desk and took some- 
thing out of it. It was a half-brick 
and I looked at it. And he looked 
at it and then at me. 

don’t sleep as well as I used 
to,” he said, reflectively; ‘‘other- 
wise, it might have startled me. 
Though it wouldn't have surprised 
me—no. I wanted to do it myself— 
my last year in graduate school. I 
was taking a Ph.D. and working 
nights as a telephone operator. 
Only I thought I'd use an alarm 
clock because I never got any sleep. 
I was going to heave it through the 
dean’s front window—it was quite 


a big one. But I didn’t have the 
nerve.” And he sighed, rather wist- 
fully. 

I didn’t say anything; there 
wasn’t anything to say. 

But I started to laugh, and I 
laughed for quite a while. 

When Jerome had got me a 


glass of water and I’d sobered up— 
Grier had left by then—he looked 
at me over his spectacles. 

“Perhaps you'd like to see this.” 
he said. “The committee on ap- 
pointments had a special meeting 
last Saturday before—er—before you 
had encountered Mr. Grier. You 
were unanimously recommended 
for an assistant professorship with 
the option of taking the Grier Fel- 
lowship either this year or the next. 
So there’s no shenanigan about it.” 

He touched me on the shoulder. 

“And now get some sleep,” he 
said. “We've been working you 
hard—I do that. But you have to 
work a man to see what he’s like— 
I don’t know any other way. Stout 
can take your classes for two days 
—I'll tell him you're ill. Go off 
somewhere and rest for forty-eight 
hours. I’m afraid we can’t spare you 
any longer. But we're getting to 
the end of the summer session, 
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anyway—I’m always glad when it 
ends.” He looked at his desk a 


moment, and there were lines in 
his face. 
“Well, I'll get a week’s fishing 


before the legislature meets and we 
have to fight about the budget. 
Now I've got to see vour friend, 
Gwinnett, and reassure him about 
his work—he’s the kind of brilliant 
fellow that always thinks he’s doing 
badly and won't rest till he cracks. 
Then, his wife is going to have a 
baby—and the first child is a nerv- 
ous affair. I wish all you had to do 
as a college president was look im- 
pressive at convocation. .. .” 


Wat, I left him and went back 
to the boarding house and fell into 
bed. But I set the alarm clock for 
10:30 pm not AM—and drove down 
to New Hamburg. 

I hadn’t telephoned Ella, but I 
knew where the key of the back 
door was. And when I went into the 
kitchen, I half expected to find the 
milk and sandwiches in the re- 
frigerator, but they weren't there, 
of course. I half expected to find 
them because I was still pretty 
tired, but it was a pleasant kind of 
tiredness. It made me feel a little 
light-headed, but it was swell. 

I drank a glass of water and 
started to go up to the room they 
kept for me, automatically. But on 
my way I passed Ella’s door. It 
was half open—the day had been a 
scorcher—and I could. see her, 
asleep. She was sleeping with her 
back turned toward me and _ her 
yellow hair over the pillow. And, 
the way you do, she'd kicked one 
foot out from under the sheet. 

Well, I said I felt a little light- 


headed. So I held my breath and 
tiptoed into the room. Then I 
reached for her ankle suddenly 


and yanked. 

She says if I ever wake her up 
like that again, she'll shoot me. 
Well, she did give one long yell— 
enough to wake the Veitches—but 
I tell her it was pretty musical, at 
that. 

When Mrs. Veitch came down, 
we were both of us laughing. Then 
we all went down to the kitchen 
—and Ella made me the sandwiches 


herself. + + 
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Social Forces and 


the Curriculum 


HOW ARD 


! AN’S institutions—the things 
| he makes, his ideals, beliefs, 
customs, and characteristic 
ways of living—make up his culture. 
A useful way to conceive of this in- 
terrelated culture is to think of a 
web or fish net, the strands of which 
are composed of elastic material. 
The junctions of strands rep- 
resent the various component 
parts of society—institutions, ma- 
terial things, ideals, customs, and 
values. Each of these is connected 
directly or indirectly to every other 
part of the culture. 

In times of pervasive social 
change, the web of culture becomes 
badly distorted because as one as- 
pect of the culture undergoes a 
change, a pulling and distortion of 
the whole culture takes place. 

By far the greatest number of ref- 
erences to change in current writing 
clescribes material things that have 
changed—new products on the mar- 
ket, new means of transportation 
and communication, and the like. 

Only a small minority of refer- 
ences to change deals with the deep 
social forces which have produced 
these things or with the imbalances 
created in society. 

Yet it is these forces operating 
on people that are truly significant. 


‘ine behavioral science of cul- 
tural anthropology throws consid- 
erable light on the reasons for the 
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development of various aspects of 
culture. People create institutions, 
usually over long periods of time, to 
satisfy their needs, desires, and as- 
pirations. 

One of the important tasks of 
cultural anthropologists is to iden- 
tify the needs, desires, and aspira- 
tions that are common to mankind. 
These can provide vast insight in- 
to the causes of man’s behavior as 
he lives within his culture. These 
human wants have been expressed 
in different ways. Theodore Bram- 
eld, educational philosopher, has 
defined them as follows: 


1. Most people do not want to be 
hungry; they cherish the value of suf- 
ficient nourishment. 

2. Most people do not want to be 
cold or ragged; they cherish the value 
of adequate dress. 

3. Most people do not want uncon- 
trolled exposure, either to the ele- 
ments or to people; they cherish the 
value of shelter and_ privacy. 

4. Most people do not want celi- 
bacy; they cherish the value of sexual 
expression. 

5. Most people do not want illness; 
they cherish the value of physiological 
and mental health. 

6. Most people do not want chronic 
economic insecurity; they cherish the 
value of steady work, steady income. 

7. Most people do not want loneli- 
ness; they cherish the value of compan- 
ionship, mutual devotion, belonging- 
ness. 

8. Most people do not want indif- 
ference; they cherish the value of rec- 
ognition, appreciation, status. 

9. Most people do not want con- 
stant monotony, routine, or drudgery; 
they cherish the value of novelty, curi- 
osity, variation, recreation, adventure, 
growth, creativity. 





rance: they 
acy, skill, information. 


continually dominated; 


10. Most people do not want igno- 
cherish the value of liter- 


11. Most people do not want to be 

they cherish 

the value of participation, sharing. 
12. Most people do not want be- 


wilderment; they cherish the value of 


fairly immediate meaning, significance, 


order, direction. 


If these needs cut across most cul- 


tures for most people, then the 
differences in cultures throughout 
the world can be explained in part 
by the different means available in 


different places to satisfy these 
needs. 
The idea that culture is ceter- 


mined largely by man’s attempts 
to satisfy his basic needs by what- 
ever he finds in® his environment 
is a concept of inestimable value 
in interpreting other cultures, in- 
ternational relations, and the be- 
havior of people in other lands. 
This concept can also throw light 
on the causes’ of behavior in our 
own society. 

This suggests a new look at one 
of the goals of education in Ameri- 
can society: “The purpose of edu- 
cation is to transmit the culture.” 
If culture is conceived as the com- 
posite attempt of a people to satis- 
fy basic needs, then the school’s role 
is to transmit to the young that 
society’s accumulation of best ways 
of satisfying these needs. 

By making explicit the values or 
needs toward which society has al- 
ways been more or less uncon- 
sciously moving, the people might 
at long last state with authority and 
conviction that the goal of educa- 
tion in its broad sense should be 
the fullest satisfaction of these 
needs. 


Tae basic list of human wants 
outlined above suggests the moti- 
vations for most aspects of human 
behavior. 

Social change can then be ex- 
plained in terms of man’s changing 
ability and disposition to satisfy 
these wants. In primitive, static so- 
cieties the means for achieving 
these needs have become stabilized 
throughout the years. 

When the ability to improve his 
life suddenly becomes greater, man 
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usually makes new and vigorous 
attempts to do so. Thus, social 
change can be understood as the 
product of a new means discovered 
by man for satisfying his wants. 

Since most social change takes 
place without forethought and 
planning, the results are usually un- 
expected and confusing. This is the 
dilemma of social lag. Such a lag 
is the problem of a society whose 
member parts are changing at such 
a rapid rate that the institutions 
set up to serve its needs can no 
longer adequately do so. Imbalance 
results. Thus, in the United States, 
in the midst of unparalleled opu- 
lence we have a surprising number 
of undernourished, poorly clothed, 
delinquent, bored, and thwarted 
people. 

The degree to which man can 
cope with social change rests entire- 
ly upon his ability to understand, 
find order, and therefore make pre- 
dictions regarding the social forces 
around him. 

It would seem that improving 
this ability is the only way by which 
man can secure any measure of 
freedom from the almost over- 
whelming web of culture—freedom 
in which he can seek in better and 
better ways the satisfaction of his 
needs. 


Wraar should be the role of the 
school in helping to correct the im- 
balances created by a rapidly chang- 
ing society? 

What should be the school’s role 
in helping to balance the need for 
more productivity with the need 
for clarifying more important goals 
of life; between the need for bet- 
ter transportation, communication, 
and more centralized services with 
the need for more local autonomy 
and sense of individuality; between 
the need for material aspects of life 
and the need for the nonmaterial 
aspects of life; between the need for 
one world and the need for local 
autonomy? 

The school can exert some in- 
fluence upon social forces and play 
a role in establishing a_ balance 
whereby the greatest number of hu- 
man wants are satisfied for the 
greatest number of people. 

For example, it can counterbal- 
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ance some of the current pressures 
for conformity by attaching great- 
er importance to creative work, in- 
dependent thinking, critical judg- 
ment, and the development of 
strength to be the lone dissenting 
“nay” vote in homeroom meetings. 
It can place special emphasis upon 
the nonmaterial goals and rewards 
of life, to offset the materialistic at- 
titude that success can only be 
measured in terms of dollars and 
cents. 

An even more important way in 
which the schools can exert an in- 
fluence is by helping students to 
make a comprehensive and delib- 
erate study of society and of social 
forces. 

In elementary education. the 
school can begin to make explicit 
the nature of man’s human wants 
and needs and how our society, 
with its unique resources, has at- 
tempted to satisfy these wants. 

In secondary education, many of 
the more difficult areas can be ex- 
amined, especially those involving 
many conflicting values. 

Schools can reorient their ap- 
proach to subject matter so that a 
clearer understanding of man in 
his society emerges. Seldom do high 
school students, let alone elemen- 
tary school students, get a chance 
to speculate upon the human 
meaning of historical events. Liter- 
ature is not always taught from the 
standpoint of attempting to under- 
stand better man’s own human na- 
ture and human culture through 
the experience of others. 

Science classes do not often stress 
the meaning of the scientific meth- 
od or give students an apprecia- 
tion of the fantastic power un- 
leashed by man when he discovered 
the method of science. Nor do 
many students understand the pro- 
cess by which men of science in 
the past laboriously arrived at sci- 
entific generalizations so_ glibly 
presented in texts. 

Few students of art, music, in- 
dustrial arts, home _ economics, 
creative writing, or physical educa- 
tion are taught the significance of 
man’s basic need to create in order 
to be himself and how creativity 
may suffer in a technological soci- 
ety. 
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A curriculum designed to teach 
these things effectively would of 
necessity be a co-ordinated and in- 
tegrated type of curriculum be- 
cause of the difficulty of studying 
man and his web of culture in frag- 
ments. 

A school can emphasize through- 
out its program the study of goals 
—personal goals, community goals, 
the goals of the nation, and world 
goals. This study of values—for 
goals imply values—is singularly ab- 
sent from the curriculum of schools 
today. 


B avaneine of social forces in the 
curriculum requires the most care- 
ful decision about a priority of 
values, for in reality the conflict of 
social forces is a conflict of values. 
With the study of values can also 
come a search for means to achieve 
goals. A clear understanding of the 
purposes of studying an assignment, 
working on a unit, or taking a 
course would help to establish this 
ends-means relationship. 

Secondary schools can introduce 
to students the new, expanding be- 
havioral sciences—psychology, soci- 
ology, cultural anthropology, and 
social psychology. Material appro- 
priate to the maturity level of high 
school students can be used, but 
each study would stress the funda- 
mental understanding that these 
new sciences are rapidly uncovering 
important generalizations about 
how man acts under various cir- 
cumstances and that if he can learn 
enough about these he can hope to 
control his destiny. 

Throughout the school years, stu- 
dents can be taught the various 
ways in which man has created his 
society and the ways in which he 
has been able to modify it. Upon 
graduation from high school each 
student should possess a realistic 
picture, both of his powers and his 
limitations. 

For those areas in which he can 
be powerful, he must know the 
methods of applying this power. He 
must know the avenues open to 


him to influence opinion, and how 
to organize his own knowledge and 
his own activities so that he can be 
effective in working toward 
goals. 


his 


# # 
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NLESS secondary schools pro- 

| vide young people with skills 

' that can tie them into the 

adult working world, human re- 

sources will be wasted and a great 

deal of individual unhappiness and 

privation can result. Unemploy- 

able persons increase relief rolls 

and are candidates for mental ill- 
ness, delinquency, and crime. 

Clearly the schools must do more 
to help those who otherwise will 
graduate with nothing to sell in the 
labor market. This job will involve 
basic counseling to show these stu- 
dents that labor, whether it is 
physical or mental, can be dignified 
and can make a contribution to our 
society. 

We need to bridge the snobbish 
chasm that still exists between 
white collars and overalls. This 
means that all students need help 
in developing respect for brawn as 
well as for brains and that students 
whose false pride may restrict them 
in their job hunting should be 


Dr. Barber is assistant superintendent 
of schools, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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Garment making is a typical sheltered-workshop activity. 


helped to overcome this psycholog- 
ical block before they leave school. 

We must also find ways to help 
those who are low in native ability 
to build up other characteristics 
which employers value, such as re- 
liability, responsibility, punctual- 
ity, organizational loyalty, and co- 
operativeness. 

The school’s responsibility for 
counseling and character building 
cannot wait until students get to 
high school. This guidance must be- 
gin when the child first enters 
school and culminate in the public 
schools at graduation or at the legal 
age for withdrawal from school. 

In the elementary school, the 
guidance program is carried on co- 
operatively by parents, classroom 
teachers, and administrators. At the 
secondary level, the program broad- 
ens to include trained guidance 
counselors and those who, because 
of professional, business, and in- 
dustrial connections, are keystones 
in the economic life of the com- 
munity. 

Unfortunately, guidance of the 





Guiding 


the 


Low-Ability 


Student 


GERTRUDE A. BARBER 


less able students suffers somewhat 
from today’s emphasis on the aca- 
demically talented. Also, most coun- 
selors do not have sufficient time— 
and often lack sufficient knowledge 
and background—to meet adequate- 
ly the needs of youth in the low- 
skills group. 

And, in many small high schools, 
the principal and classroom teach- 
er must provide whatever guidance 
and counseling the students receive. 

How, then, can we more effec- 
tively promote a program which 
will aid these young people in mak- 
ing use of the abilities they do 
have? Our experiences in Erie have 
shown that a combination of ap- 
proaches can be helpful. 


In Erie, we have attempted, for 
example, to establish a liaison be- 
tween the schools and the labor 
market. We have found that both 
public and private employment 
agencies are eager to work with us 
in this. 

We have invited counselors from 
the state employment agency to 
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visit our schools so they can find 
out what job preparation we are 
providing. This practice, plus mak- 
ing use of the services of the state 
agency in testing and evaluating 
our students, and having the coun- 
selors discuss the job potentials in 
the community, has resulted in 
more effective job placement. 

A smoother flow of students from 
schools to jobs has also resulted 
from two other practices. First, we 
invite business, labor, and indus- 
trial leaders to talk to our students 
—not in large auditoriums but in 
classrooms, where there is a chance 
for questions and free discussion. 

Second, we schedule visits by 
small groups of students to various 
local industries and businesses so 
they can see what the work and the 
work conditions are like and can 
discuss employment requirements 
with workers and managers. 

Individual counseling of under- 
achievers is emphasized in our Vo- 
cational Education Department. 
This guidance often concentrates 
on personal problems which, uncor- 
rected, would interfere with suc- 
cess anywhere in the labor market. 

A case in point is one of our 
boys who came to the twelfth grade 
with a D average and enrolled in 
the distributive education program. 
Many personal conferences with 
his instructor—which gave him new 
insight into himself and his talents 
—and extra help by tutoring en- 
abled him to pull his senior year 
average up to a B, to become man- 
ager of the shoe department in a 
local store, and to enroll in col- 
lege extension classes at night. 

Through counseling, training, 
and personal effort, this student 
was able to lift himself from the 
low-skill rung to one higher up the 
economic ladder. 


Orr school system also has a Spe- 
cial Education Department de- 
voted to secondary students who 
are classified as the educable re- 
tarded. Under this program, stu- 
dents attend school part of the day 
and during off-school hours receive 
training for jobs that require little 
special skill—seasonal farm work 
and employment at gas stations, 
car-wash centers, and laundries. 
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Our Special Education Depart- 
ment is aided by the sheltered 
workshop maintained by the state 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. In this workshop, through 
subcontract arrangements’ with 
some local industries, secluded 
working stations are provided 
where individual physical and 
mental shortcomings are not ex- 
posed to general view and where 
people can work under special su- 
pervision and with special safety 
precautions. 

Generally speaking, workshop 
jobs must have a real place in in- 
dustrial economy and should pro- 
vide routinized tasks as well as 
more complex operations in which 
change of motion and pace occur 
regularly. Typical workshop activ- 
ities are garment making, involving 
cutting, marking, use and repair 
of sewing machines, pressing, and 
the like; clerical jobs; and such 
light carpentry as the making of 
picture frames. 

In many communities, the shel- 
tered workshop is an activity of a 
private agency working with re- 
tarded children, and it may be lim- 
ited to those who are so_ badly 
handicapped mentally or physically 
that they can be only partially re- 
habilitated. We are fortunate, how- 
ever, in being able to refer to our 
local workshop students who are 
fighting only behavior and adjust- 
ment problems and low levels of 
intelligence. 

For example, the workshop 
helped us to assist one of our educa- 
ble retarded girls whose behavior 
patterns were a further handicap. 
After conferences with her home- 
room teacher, the visiting teacher, 
and the director of special educa- 
tion, it was felt that part-time 
training in the workshop might 
help her overcome some of her an- 
tagonisms. After three months, she 
stopped being a behavior problem 
at school and began contributing 
to the over-all program in the 
sheltered workshop. 

In areas where there are no shel- 
tered workshops, advice on how 
to get them established may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 


Washington 25, D.C., and from the 
National Association for Retarded 
Children, Inc., 386 Park Avenue 
South, New York 16. 

At the secondary level in our 
school system, the services of spe- 
cially trained teachers are provided 
for students who have not been 
able to use their intellectual po- 
tential because of emotional dis- 
turbances. 

With the help of these special 
teachers, and of psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and interested adminis- 
trators, some of these disturbed 
students have been able to gradu- 
ate and to adjust to the economic 
life of the community. 

Generally, we have found that ef- 
fective job placement is assisted 
when we follow up on the job ex- 
periences of our graduates and use 
this information in counseling our 
present students. Our social studies 
teachers also try to help students 
understand the community in 
which they hope to function by 
analyzing the economic resources 
of the area. 


Ix summary, although no one 
way can ensure a successful educa- 
tional program for youth with little 
marketable skill, gratifying results 
can ensue when: 

e Students are helped to realisti- 
cally appraise both their potentials 
and their limitations; to overcome 
unfortunate personal traits and to 
build characteristics that can com- 
pensate somewhat for physical and 
mental handicaps; to learn to per- 
form well some useful function, no 
matter how simple 

e Community and governmental 
agencies are linked to the school 
program for counseling and train- 
ing 

e Business, labor, and industry 
are informed about the school’s 
programs, and join co-operatively 
in developing the potential con- 
tributions which the low-skilled can 
eventually make. 

Obviously, also, the parents must 
share in the planning for their 
children, understanding and assist- 
ing in their training and in what- 
ever adjustments are necessary to 
make them self-supporting individ- 


uals.  # 
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TO THE STUDENT 


ost of the instruments that give us music 
M can be divided into four big groups, or 
families, whose histories are very long. 

Perhaps the oldest of these families is the 
percussion family, which includes those instru- 
ments that produce sounds when beaten with 
a stick or part of the body (drums) ,° when 
struck one against the other (cymbals), or 
when shaken (maracas, or dried gourds con- 
taining dried beans or beads) . Man’s first drum 
may have been a hollow log which he hit 
repeatedly with stones to call together the 
members of his tribe or to provide a rhythmic 
beat for war dances. Today, the bass drum 
continues to emphasize rhythm in our music, 
and the kettledrums (timpani) provide sounds 
that fit into the musical scale. 

The woodwind family is also very old. Prob- 
ably the first member of this family came into 
being when some shepherd boy amused himself 
while tending his sheep by blowing through a 
hollow reed. Later he learned that he could 
make a Pan-pipe and produce a simple tune by 
tying reeds of different lengths together and 
blowing first on one and then another. Wood- 
winds include the piccolo, flute, clarinet, oboe, 
English horn, and bassoon. 

The string family probably descended from 
a primitive lute made from a tortoise shell or 
half a coconut shell. The ancient Egyptians, 
Chinese, and Renaissance Europeans enjoyed 
music from much finer lutes. In Europe by the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the viols 
(played with bows) had become an important 
branch of the string family. But their impor- 
tance lessened after Andrea Amati, of Cremona, 
Italy, began to make that greatly beloved in- 
strument, the violin. Amati’s grandson, Nicolo, 
taught his skill to the man who became the 
world’s most famous maker of violins, Antonio 
Stradivari. 

The viola, a larger cousin of the violin, and 
the cello (violoncello) , its deep-voiced uncle, 
are also popular instruments, but of the viols, 
only the bass viol now has musical importance. 

The brass family, like the woodwind, is also 
dependent upon wind (breath) for its music- 
making power. Made of brass or other metal, 
its best known members are the bugle, cornet, 
trumpet, trombone, and tuba—all of which are 
descendants of instruments known in ancient 
Rome—and the French horn, a descendant of 

the hunting horn. 
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Two other important and_ be- 
loved musical instruments are the 
harp and the piano. The harp, a 
member of the string family, is so 
old it was mentioned as early as 
3000 B.C. 

The piano, kin to both the per- 
cussion and the string families, 
grew to its present size and fine 
abilities from many smaller instru- 
ments. One of these “honorable an- 
cestors” existed in China nearly 
5000 years ago. Another forerunner 
of the piano was the dulcimer, a 
wooden box with wire strings 
stretched across it and played by 
striking the strings with two small 
wooden hammers. Of course, in the 
piano as we know it, both the 
strings and the hammers are con- 
cealed, and musicians strike the 
keys, which control the hammers. 


Bands and Orchestras 


Orchestras contain instruments 
from all four families, but bands, 
in most cases, do not include string 
instruments. Because the music of 
trumpets and drums have long been 
used to quicken the steps of soldiers 
and to keep up their spirits in bat- 
tle, kings once permitted trumpets 
and drums to be played only for 
military music. 

Many years ago, also, orchestras 
were a luxury that only kings and 
their courts could enjoy. Then 
about 300 years ago in Italy and 
Germany, orchestras began to play 
in public theaters. Music in bigger 
halls demanded increased use of 
the violin and its relatives which 
have stronger voices than the viol. 
Today, many communities have 
bands and orchestras. Music lovers 
can also watch world-famous mu- 
sicians on TV and hear them on 
the radio and on recordings. 


Things To Do 


1. Using the diagram shown, 
make a model of an orchestra with 
pipe-cleaner musicians and pictures 
of instruments cut from magazines. 
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2. Find as many pictures as you 
can of instruments not mentioned 
above. 

3. Listen to such recordings as 
Britten’s “Young Person’s Guide to 
the Orchestra” and _ Prokofiev's 
“Peter and the Wolf” and see how 
many instruments you can identify. 

4. Arrange an exhibit of musical 
instruments owned by people in 
your community. Try to include 
several of historic interest (a 
bugle used in the Civil War, for 
example) and several from other 
countries. 

5. Perhaps the youngest member 
of the woodwind family is the 
saxophone. Find out how it got its 
name and other facts about it. 

6. Read Stephen Vincent Benet’s 
poem, “The Mountain Whippoor- 
will,” and find out how Hill-Billy 
Jim won the fiddling contest. 


TO THE TEACHER 


The purpose of this centerspread is to 
give fourth, fifth, and sixth grade children 
a little of the history of musical instruments, 
and to interest them in listening to—or 
playing in—bands and orchestras. 

The centerspread has been pretested by 
students in the Brandywine (Maryland) 
Elementary School. 

Order two-color reprints from Publications- 
Sales, NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., 35 for $1, the minimum order. 


Seating Arrangement of 
Symphony Orchestra 
(sometimes varies) 
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From ‘‘Music Dictionary’’ by Marilyn Kornreich Davis in collaboration 
with Arnold Broido; illus. by Winifred Greene. Doubleday and Co, 
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I Find the NEA Does All This 


The letter which appeared re- 
cently in our Editorial Page let- 
ter columns, asking what the Na- 
tional Education Association does, 
will doubtless get plenty of replies. 
As one who has reported NEA and 
AASA conventions for many years, 
I am interested that these reports 
and those of other activities of 
the huge professional organization 
have seemingly made so little im- 
pact. If the NEA has concentrated 
on teacher salaries and classroom 
shortages—which it might well 
choose to do as a means to other 
goals—it is only because to fight on 
all fronts the needs of education is 
to weaken the attack. 

Has the NEA paid scant atten- 
tion to the state of modern foreign 
language teaching, as the letter im- 
plies? Does it do nothing to further 
modern programs in science, his- 
tory, language? Try to cover one of 
its conventions spreading study 
groups on these and other subjects 
all over a big city and you will find 
so many educators studying the pro- 
grams its members are developing 
in the schools of the United States 
that to report even a small per cent 
is impossible. 

A headquarters organization of 
voluntary teacher-members should 
not develop programs in the local 
schools. American schools are local- 
ly run—a tradition most Americans 
would defend. The NEA knows 
this and honors it. But such a head- 
quarters organization, staffed by 
experts as the NEA is and repre- 
senting a nationwide membership 
of workers out on the front line, 
can offer guidance and encourage- 
ment to its members to improve 
themselves professionally and to de- 
velop programs themselves. It can 
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What Does the NEA Do? 


A recent letter addressed to the Christian Science 
Monitor brought forth the following responses which 
the JouRNAL feels will be of interest to its readers. 

The author of the letter said that he did not under- 
stand the function of the NEA and asked, “Does it 
recognize anything that might be called an education- 


salaries.” 


also, through its publications, con- 
ferences, and its varied means of 
informing lay citizens, spread in- 
formation about successful pro- 
grams and methods, and gain for 
them voluntary professional and 
lay support. I find that the NEA 
does all this. 

Furthermore the NEA has been 
one of the co-operating organi- 
zations responsible for the success- 
ful summer institutes which enable 
teachers to update their teaching 
methods in science, mathematics, 
foreign languages (English is now 
to be added) . 

Its departments include practi- 
cally all fields of education. Among 
these is an active National Council 
for the Social Studies (with year- 
books offering exciting studies of 
what is being done and should be 
done in fields like history, civics) . 
Also there are the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, Na- 
tional Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, and others. Their studies, re- 
search, programs—yes, and achieve- 
ments—are so extensive that one 
newspaper, or many, cannot begin 
to report them all. The NEA Jour- 
NAL, a lively professional monthly, 
cannot do so, either. 

The difficulty, then, may be— 
not that the NEA has no active 
program in the fields mentioned 
in that letter, but that in spite 
of encouraging gains in recent 
years, education still does not as 
a general thing get into the news. 

All this is not to say there can- 
not be improvement in what any 
large professional organization is 
doing. But it is to say that the 
writer of that letter—along with 
probably too many other earnest 
citizens—is not adequately  in- 
formed. There should be more and 
better informing—and isn’t this one 
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al guiding star?” In conclusion, he said that the NEA 
should be setting forth “some plan for meeting the 
Russian challenge in science, language and history... . 
But all the NEA has to suggest, it appears, is to spend 
millions and millions on 


classrooms and_ teachers’ 


of education’s unsolved problems? 
If New Year’s resolutions are in 
order, one of them might well be: 
That we support sincere efforts to 
improve our schools, even though 
the method may not be our own; 
that we find out and loyally spread 
knowledge of what is being success- 
fully achieved; that we pull to- 
gether in every way we can to solve 
education’s many unsolved prob- 
lems; and that we feel a very real 
gratitude for educational oppor- 
tunities, wherever and to whatever 
extent they are available. 
—MILLICENT TAYLOR, education 
editor, Christian Science Monitor. 


Educational Guiding Star 


I read the letter “‘National Edu- 
cation Association” (Dec. 27) with 
some amazement. When I read an 
article by Dr. Conant on the Junior 
High (NEA JourRNAL, November, 
1960) and think about his recom- 
mendations for English, foreign 
languages, social studies, science, 
and mathematics, it seems to me 
the NEA has given us an “educa- 
tional guiding star.” 

Unless we expect today’s class- 
rooms to function in the same ways 
they did in 1920, we must realize 
that while NEA rightly bases much 
research on improving salaries to 
attract able people to the teaching 
profession, and on ways and means 
of providing satisfactory classrooms 
and laboratories, each NEA Jour- 
NAL deals very fully with curricu- 
lum. 

I know of no periodical written 
for the teaching profession which 
deals with curriculum study as ade- 
quately as does the NEA JouRNAL 
and on all levels—from_ kinder- 
garten through college. 

—RUTH F. STARIE, first grade teach- 
er, Quechee, Vermont. 
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girls jump rope, I read some- 
where. A harmless activity, 


N eins io per cent of all school- 


one might say; it releases tension, 


strengthens muscles, and gets the 
kids out in the fresh air. 


But did you know that girls 


chant as they jump? And did you 
ever listen to one of their chants? 
A favorite goes something like this: 


Johnny Brown isn’t going to pass; 

Teacher kept him after class; 

When she turned to bawl him 
out, 

Johnny popped her on the snout. 


After which the gleeful chorus 


Cc 


himes in with 
How many times did Johnny 
pop her? 
One, two, three, etc. 


\nother one goes: 


Lizzy Borden took an axe, 

Gave her mother forty whacks. 

When she saw what she had 
done, 

She gave her father forty-one, 
two, three, etc. 


The older girls liven up the 


chants by using their own names: 


Betty Mae had forty lovers; 

Hid them all beneath the covers; 

When she chose one she liked 
best, 

Betty poisoned all the rest. 


I'm not against childhood or 
chants or the releasing of tensions. 
It’s just that, like Zulu war songs, 
the chants are a singsong form of 
communication—a disguised Morse 
code announcing events to come. 
Last Friday some _ innocent-look- 
ing youngsters were jumping rope 
and chanting: 

Kathy swiped Roberta’s booklet, 

Says it wasn’t her that took it. 

She’s a nasty little squirt, 

Going to roll her in the dirt. 


I can feel it coming. I can tell by 
their faces and those scraps of paper 
they pass from row to row. Any 
day now they'll be singing: 

Dig that teacher up in front. 

Nothing but a scraggly runt. 

Just can’t stand her silly grin. 

Think it’s time we did her in. 

—PHYLLIS REYNOLDS TEDESCO 
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Sadistic 
‘> Statistic 


Having five sons and no daughters, 
Artist Jim Fisher is no expert in 
the feminine sport of skipping rope. 
Being more familiar with said sport 
than he, our checker detected an 
error in this drawing, but we have 
left it in just to see how many 
readers will spot it. 
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Above: An appreciation of nature develops interests ranging from art to scientific 
research. Below: At meal time each table is presided over by a host or hostess. 
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pyyue sun has just cleared the 
| eastern ridge and its full 
warm glow bathes the heart 
of the hills. Darkness has gone and 
the busy sounds of nature blend 
into the music that is the dawn. 
The sharp crack of a woodsman’s 
axe is followed by other sounds of 
work and the sound of voices. 

Soon in each of three small 
woodland camps meal preparations 
are under way. Another day has 
begun at Pole Bridge Camp, the 
outdoor education facility used by 
the Roslyn public schools during 
the spring and fall. 

We started the outdoor educa- 
tion program for Roslyn high 
school students in 1951 but in 1952 
we shifted the program to the ele- 
mentary school level; the earlier 
such training begins the better. 


Biacu camping expedition — is 
preceded by careful planning in 
which students and teachers, the 
director of outdoor education, par- 


Mr. Walter is director of outdoor edu- 
cation, Roslyn, New York, public 
schools. 
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ents, and other adults share. The 
reasons for the camp experience 
are discussed, as well as what the 
campers hope to achieve, what must 
be done to get ready, and what the 
camp program itself will be like. 

Committees do research on diets 
and plan menus with the cafeteria 
dietician in order to stretch the 
per-person food budget of $5.50 
over the time spent in camp—Mon- 
day morning to noon on Friday. 
This amount is the only cost to 
the student. 

A practical part of advance plan- 
ning is the preparation of chore 
sheets, which schedule in rotation 
the camp duties allotted to each 
participant—cooking, washing dish- 
es, cutting firewood, keeping the 
grounds, and the like. 

At camp, in a daily meeting, the 
group decides such things as the 
time to get up and go to bed 
(groups soon learn that they need 
ten hours sleep), and what is to 
be done during the day and the 
evening. 

Much time is spent in explora- 
tion and nature study. Streams, 





ponds, hills, caves, and wood lots 
give students a chance to examine 
the insect, plant, and animal life 
of the region. Mosses, ferns, wild- 
flowers, and fossils are studied, 
identified, and mounted. On hikes 
students get practice in reading 
maps and using compasses. 

Craft study makes use of the ma- 
terials found at hand—brooms can 
be fashioned from the long grasses, 
clay from creek banks can be used 
for modeling. Conservation is con- 
stantly stressed, and an awareness 
is developed of the interdependence 
of all living things. 

Sometimes during the day, all 
student campers meet with the 
teacher-counselors to raise ques- 
tions and to review what they have 
learned. 

Evening activities include square 
and folk dances, group games, 
stories, popping corn at the fire- 
place, and studying the skies with a 
telescope. At meal time all sit at 
long tables presided over by a host 
or hostess. This arrangement 
teaches reasons for and advantages 
of good manners, normal conversa- 
tional tones, and eating in a re- 
laxed, leisurely atmosphere. 

Our campers live in canvas te- 
pees, lean-tos, hogans, or other im- 
provised shelters. They sleep on 
spring cots with mattresses. Each 
woodland camp site has piped run- 
ning water; a rustic, sheltered kitch- 
en; cooking fireplace; powwow 
spot; simple pit latrines; kerosene 
lanterns. All essentials of good liv- 
ing are there without the complica- 
tions of formal housing. 

We do have buildings in our*‘vil- 
lage” area. The lodge is a converted 
barn, with huge fireplace and room 
for evening meetings, square danc- 
ing, craft shop, and storage fa- 
cilities. A farmhouse serves as an 
office, a food storage center with 
walk-in refrigeration, and an aux- 
iliary kitchen and dining area for 
use in the early spring and late fall. 

The Trading Post, a onetime 
blacksmith shop, stocks all food 
items and is managed by the class- 
room teacher. Food purchases are 
made twice daily and costs are tal- 
lied in sales books. The weather 
station is part of this structure, 
and each young “weatherman” 
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makes his forecast following a read- 
ing and analysis of the instru- 
ments and natural signs. It is on the 
basis of this information that rain- 
wear is carried or clear skies looked 
for. 

A shower house with a plentiful 
supply of hot water completes the 
buildings. Freedom from the for- 
malities of structure permits the 
use of different living areas from 
time to time as program demands 
require. 


Oxe elementary class at a time 
enjoys the camping experience. In 
camp these twenty-five to thirty stu- 
dents are subdivided into three 
groups, each with two_ teacher- 
counselors, one-third of whose 
teaching time is allocated to out- 
door education. The classroom 
teacher and the program director 
complete the camp staff, which has 
been trained during pre-trip ses- 
sions both at school and at camp. 

From daily work and living ex- 
periences, children become more 
aware that an understanding of 
people is important, that an appre- 
ciation of nature develops interests 
ranging from painting to scientific 
research, that we are well able to 
do things for ourselves that others 
generally do for us. Teachers see 
children blossoming out as a re- 
sult of the experience, choosing 
their own daily leaders, and de- 
veloping feelings of responsibility. 


The cost of our school-sponsored 
program in which class groups par- 
ticipate has always been recognized 
as a responsibility of the school dis- 
trict. At times, the school PTA or 
other groups have helped bear 
some of the expense, but we have 
never felt the program should de- 
pend upon the availability of out- 
side funds. 

Basically, food costs remain the 
responsibility of the family, al- 


though our class groups are en- 
couraged to raise money individu- 
ally or as a group, to pay their own 
food expenses. The school district 
pays for staff expenses, transporta- 
tion, and for camping facilities. 


S cuoots anticipating the begin- 
ning of a camping program would 
do well to send their key leaders 
to such training sessions as those 
of the Outdoor Education Associa- 
tion held at National Camp, Mata- 
moras, Pennsylvania, in July and 
August. 

For groups of twenty-five to 
forty-five, we have found the fa- 
cilities offered at some of the Amer- 
ican Youth Hostels to be suitable 
for a beginning program. At low 
cost, they provide sleeping rooms, 
washrooms, kitchen facilities, re- 
frigeration, dining area, common 
room, food preparation equipment, 
fuel and, in some cases, dishes. 

The membership fee in the or- 
ganization is nominal and provides 


a pass that admits a group of ten 
people under twenty-one years of 
age or eight plus two adult lead- 
ers. Another pass is necessary for 
each additional ten in a group. 
Passes are good for any combina- 
tion of different youngsters during 
the year at any hostel in the United 
States. Summer camps and other ap- 
propriate facilities may be availa- 
ble in your area. 

In school camping, as in every 
endeavor, the most effort comes in 
getting started. For information on 
the locations, availability, and cost 
of camp sites, consult: American 
Youth Hostels, Inc., 14 West 8th 
Street, New York 11; your local 
YMCA or YWCA; camps run by 
public or private agencies; state and 
national parks; and the U.S. Forest 
Service. 

The Outdoor Education Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 800 S. Illinois Avenue, 
Carbondale, Illinois, and your near- 
by teacher-education institution are 
good sources for help in training 
outdoor education leaders. + + 


Epiror’s Notre: For further infor- 
mation on all phases of outdoor 
education, including school camp- 
ing, write American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, an NEA department, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. AAHPER also provides 
consultant services, in-service train- 
ing, workshops and publications. 
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Py Vee adequate teacher, freed 
from the fear and danger of 
insecurity and unfair dismis- 

sal, is the key figure in our schools. 

Good school boards exercise the 
utmost vigilance in maintaining 
and improving the professional 
status of the teacher. They encour- 
age potential candidates for teach- 
ing who will exemplify high ideals 
so needed today. Good teacher as- 
sociations do likewise. It follows 
naturally, then, that adequate 
tenure provisions are a must in the 
effort to make and keep our schools 
as effective as possible. 

Sound tenure provisions prohibit 
or at least tend to minimize the 
following kinds of practices which 
militate against good schools: 

e Appointment of employees for 
selfish motives, including nepo- 
tism 

e Dismissal of teachers in a 
capricious or unethical manner, 
especially in the absence of good 
personnel policies democratically 
drawn up and mutually observed. 

e Reduction of salary or of posi- 
tion for reasons that are not justi- 
fied by educational or fiscal ne- 
cessities. 


Tue general purpose of tenure 
provisions is to aid in the estab- 
lishment of a competent staff for 
a school system. 

A good tenure law has several 
distinguishing characteristics. 

It provides reasonable security 
of employment, especially as it is 
related to retirement and pensions, 
and provides freedom to teach 
without unreasonable restraint or 
censorship. 

It is a state-wide law and covers 
all properly certificated professional 
personnel. 

It has a probation period of 
reasonable length—varying in states 
from two to five years. During this 
period, especially with good super- 
vision, it can be ascertained 
whether an employee merits ten- 
ure. 


It ensures tenure during good 


----. ——— 


Dr. Stover is superintendent, Mainland 
Regional High School District, Lin- 
wood New Jersey. He is a member of 
the NEA Committee on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom. 
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The 


WHAT 


and 


WHY 


of 


TENURE 


WILLIAM R. STOVER 


behavior and efficiency and with- 
draws tenure only for cause as 
described below. 

It specifies causes for which an 
employee may be dismissed or sub- 
ject to a reduction in salary. ‘These 
causes involve personal attributes 
and procedures which militate 
against a competent and efficient 
school system. They afford no 
weapon or unfair protection for 
either employer or employee. 

It calls for written charges with 
a record of criticism and faults. It 
further stipulates that these charges 
be filed by the person or persons 
making them, that they be filed 
with the secretary of the board of 
education, and that a true and 
complete copy be promptly sup- 
plied to the person charged. 

It provides for an automatic 
hearing on the charges and for con- 
ducting the hearing in_ every 
respect as is befitting American 
judicial procedures. The employee 
is given written notice of the hear- 
ing a reasonable time in advance. 
The employee may be represented 
by counsel, testimony is recorded, 
and a record of the proceedings 
and the final judgment is supplied 
to the employee. The person 
charged has the right to have a 


private hearing or to waive a hear- 
ing. 

It provides machinery for review 
of the hearing upon appeal by 
either party. Such provision should 
include the courts. 

It includes recognition of senior- 
ity in event of the reduction of 
staff for reasons of economy, drop 
in enrollment, and the like. 


IL; tenure is to have its full value 
as an aid to a good school system, 
all persons connected with the 
schools must assume some respon- 
sibility for it. First of all, they 
must be convinced that adequate 
tenure provisions are a necessary 
part of the conditions provided by 
a good school. They must believe 
that tenure, properly conceived 
and administered, affords protec- 
tion to the employer, the em- 
ployee, the pupils, and the public. 

From the very beginning of his 
career in a school system, every 
person eligible for tenure should 
look upon achieving it as a mile- 
stone in his career. He should de- 
termine to be truly and obviously 
worthy of tenure at the end of 
probation and worthy of every ad- 
vancement during his career. 

He must devote himself to the 
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pursuit of professional excellence 
and not content himself merely 
with meeting minimum standards, 
especially when he is concerned 
with an increase in salary. The 
foregoing assumes, of course, that 
the person has had adequate pre- 
service training and is personally 
equipped with the adeptness and 
character traits essential in the art 
and science of education. 

In the matter of the freedom to 
teach without undue direction, the 
teacher must not be unmindful of 
the student’s age and background, 
and of national and local mores. 
He must be sure that the material 
for which he may feel the urge to 
“beat the drum” is truly essential. 
In education, of all places, liberty 
must not become license. 

In general, a person must not 
expect to be protected by tenure 
if such a procedure results in a 
liability to the profession or a 
lessening of public support for the 
schools. 

Because of the administrator’s 
position, experience, and personal 
ability, he has special responsibility 
to show the desired pursuit of ex- 
cellence by precept and example. 
He needs to commend the faithful 
and competent and to help others 
over weak spots. His recommenda- 
tion or lack of recommendation 








should be made on a truly educa- 
tional basis. The administrator is 
also the key figure in developing 
written policies that have as their 
goal a good and effective school 
system. 

The united profession, at the 
local, state, and national levels, 
must move as swiftly as possible to 
upgrade its members and even to 
police itself. 

Some mechanism for the effec- 
tive handling of disputes or griev- 
ances should be developed, even 
at the local level. This would in- 
clude dealing with such matters as 
misunderstanding, maladministra- 
tion, and misconduct. A reconcilia- 
tion of such matters requires speed, 
knowledge, and sympathy. 

The decision reached must be 
fair, and may even require con- 
demning and chastising those in- 
dividuals who are guilty of a 
breach of conduct. 

The more our profession keeps 
its own house in order, the less 
need (or likelihood) there will be 
for other groups to do it for us. 

As representatives of the citizens 
of a school district and by virtue 
of the authority granted by state 
law, a local board of education is 
in a key spot in establishing or 
operating a thorough and efficient 
school system. 









Tenure provisions, — properly 
established and administered, are 
an aid in that direction. 

It is to be hoped that a board 
member comes to his position for 
only good and educational reasons. 
Once seated, he should proceed as 
one who has a solemn trust. 

Every board of education should 
have a set of written policies de- 
fining the goals, program, and 
procedures of that system. These 
must, of course, be in line with the 
law and meet the standards of jus- 
tice and efficiency. These policies 
should be democratically drawn 
up, known to all, and respected by 
all. 

With such policies, a board of 
education can ensure that the 
school laws, the goals and program 
of their schools, and the mutually 
strengthening values of tenure are 
observed. 


Tue authority of the law and 
the constraining power of ethics 
and good judgment make an ample 
framework for a school system to 
operate in a way that is proficient 
in practice, sufficient for worthy 
goals, and pleasant for all. 

Respect for ethics and for good 
business practices precludes any 
illegal, extralegal, or unworthy ac- 
tions by employing boards of edu- 
cation. Thus harmful procedures 
connected with employment, ad- 
vancement, or reasonable protec- 
tion during service of employees 
will be avoided. There is no sub- 
stitute for proficiency and peace il 
our schools are to fulfill their 
obligations to the pupils. 

The employed personnel of our 
schools must avoid unbecoming 
acts such as a dishonest use of sick 
leave privileges, poor daily prepara- 
tion and performance, unhelpful 
attitudes, and the like. Failure to 
do so would scuttle their ethics, 
disregard the law, and_ render 
them undeserving of the respect 
and protection due them and their 
position. 

Good personnel relations, from 
the staff to the boards or vice 
versa, will be greatly enhanced, if 
not made almost certain, by the 
observance of a good set of written 


policies. + + 
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where I was rinsing my hair 

one Saturday morning, I heard 
my husband say, “Some man wants 
you on the telephone.” I hurriedly 
wrapped a towel around my head 
and ran to the phone, thinking it 
was my principal. 

The male voice said into the re- 
ceiver simply, “Lorene, we want 
you to run for county superintend- 
ent of schools. This is Saturday 
and you have until Monday to file. 
The candidate we had picked can- 
not qualify.” 

Stunned, shocked, and a little 
hurt at this reasoning, I answered, 
“But I can’t run. I have a little 
four-year-old boy. It will cost mon- 
ey that I can’t afford to take away 
from my family. Besides I don’t 
like being second choice.” 

He answered, “I don’t have time 
to argue with you now. This is a 
real opportunity. Meet me at party 
headquarters at ten.” 

Numbly I turned to my husband. 
“Ken, he asked me to run for coun- 
ty superintendent of schools. What 
do you think of that?” 

When my husband replied, I 
knew why I loved him so much. 
“Well, honey, why don’t you? 
You’ve been teaching students for 
years that it is the duty of every 
good citizen to run for public office 
when there is an opportunity. You 
make a fairly good speech. You love 
politics and you enjoy meeting 
people. In my opinion, your party 
has called just the person for the 
job.” 


} ROM the bottom of the basin 


That fateful morning five years 
ago changed my whole life, but I 
would not have it otherwise for 
anything in the world. 

By ten o'clock, with my_ hair 
still damp and spiritless, 1 timidly 
arrived in the downtown headquar- 
ters. Sitting at a politically battle- 
scarred desk was an enormous 
white-headed man, obviously Mr. 
Party Boss. 

He greeted me with a Gravel- 
Gertie voice, ‘So you are going to 
be our candidate for county super- 
intendent. I’ve been doing some 
checking on you. Understand you 





Mrs. Wills is general supervisor, Office 
of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, State of Illinois. 
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Party Faithful 


The story of one teacher who is 


an active political citizen 


LORENE K. WILLS 


don’t smoke or drink; have lived 
here six years; have a good teaching 
record; Sunday school teacher and 
all of that. Sounds like you'll be an 
asset to the ticket. 

“Now, we'll go over to see a law- 
yer to check your qualifications. 
By the way, being a woman won't 
hurt you for this position. We had 
a woman county superintendent 
here for twenty years and she was 
the best we've ever had.” 

Before I could open my mouth to 
say something implying I was hard 
to get, and that I was happy I did 
not have to change my sex, I was 
ushered out the door and into the 
office of the lawyer. After satisfying 
himself that I could fulfill the qual- 
ifications of a superintendency as 
set in the state school code, the 
lawyer held out his hand. “Let me 
be the first to tell you I'm going to 
vote for you.” 

These words thrilled me to the 
end of my toes. Someone with in- 
telligence and prominence thought 
I was worthy of this important 
school post. Many, many people 
told me in the weeks to come that 
they would vote for me, but none 
ever excited me quite like this state- 
ment of confidence from the law- 
ver. There was something sobering 
about having people promise me 
their votes. 

At school, the students, vitally in- 
terested in their own affairs, showed 
only mild concern about the cam- 
paign—for which I was grateful. 

On the other hand, my status 
with my colleagues was suddenly 
changed. No longer was I simply < 
teacher. Now I was a candidate 


with a known political preference. 

For the most part, the teachers 
forgot their own party affiliations 
and rallied to my support. How- 
ever, a few acted embarrassed when 
we met, and when I heard from 
party headquarters that they were 
supporting my opponent, I had my 
first chance to test my hitherto 
theoretical conviction that politics 
should not be the basis for personal 
or professional friendships. 


As the campaign rolled on, I 
found that it absolutely consumed 
me. Meetings, dinners, speeches, 
door-to-door canvassing, arranging 
for advertising, rallies, and coffee 
hours caught me in a _ breathless 
round of activity for about two 
months. 

By far the hardest part of the 
campaign was being away so much 
from my small son, Scotty. 

One night at a meeting I ran out 
of campaign cards. Hurrying home 
for more, I found that only mo- 
ments before Scotty had eluded 
both his father and his grandfather 
and had run off to watch some 
ponies a quarter of a mile away. It 
took us two frantic hours to find 
him. Another night I came home 
glowing after a_ well-applauded 
speech and discovered that my son 
had strewn thousands of my cam- 
paign cards all over the house. 

These two experiences almost 
convinced me that politics was not 
a mother’s meat, but my competi- 
tive spirit got the upper hand, and 
after that I took Scotty with me 
as much as possible. 

But his most serious escapade 
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occurred one Saturday when I was 
right at home busy with the laun- 
dry. He set fire to a neighbor’s dry 
grass with one of the matchbooks 
that were printed to advertise my 
candidacy. 

I apologized and paid the dam- 
ages, but I don’t think my neighbor 
voted for me. 


Execrion day finally arrived— 
for the candidate, the most trying 
time of all because the hard work 


is over and there is nothing to do 
but wait. 

That night I went alone to head- 
quarters to watch the big board 
where election results were tabu- 
lated. Smiles and best wishes 
greeted me. Several committeemen 
told me I did well in their pre- 
cincts. Then the returns came in. 
Though I had run a good race, I 
lost. I tried to call to congratulate 
the victor, but could not reach him. 

So this is what it feels like to do 


I Remember... 


Ix every teacher’s life there comes 
a day when he suddenly finds him- 
self in the position of the pupil and 
realizes to his amazement that his 
pupil has become his teacher. Such 
an enlightening experience came to 
me while I was practice teaching. 

I had instructed each of my stu- 
dents to select a person whom he 
considered to be one of the great- 
est who ever lived and be ready to 
state reasons for his selection. Most 
of the class members made typical 
choices, such as Abe Lincoln, Na- 
poleon, Buffalo Bill, and Alexan- 
der the Great. Finally I called upon 
the last youngster—a boy who just 
a year before had come to the 
United States from his native 
Greece, where his parents had been 
killed by a bomb blast in the war. 

Miklos (or Mike, as we called 
him), still conscious of his lan- 
guage difficulties, seldom spoke in 
class, but that day, as he rose slow- 
ly to speak, his self-consciousness 
seemed to disappear. 

“To me,” he said, “the greatest 
person is a woman none of you have 
ever heard of. I guess no one ever 
heard of her outside of the little 
town in Greece where she lived. 

“She had scarcely planted her 
seeds one spring when a big wind- 
storm came along and blew them 
out. Without a word she replant- 
ed. Soon the neighbors’ chickens 
scratched out the seeds. Once again 
she went out and planted her seeds. 
This time the seeds sprouted be- 
fore anything happened. But, then, 
insects attacked and ruined the 
plants, and finally hail came and 
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destroyed most of the few that were 
left. 

“And all the time she never com- 
plained. She just smiled and said, 
‘A few came through. Next year I'll 
try again. There’s always tomor- 
row. To me, this shows real cour- 
age and greatness.” 

When Mike sat down, the class, 
stunned by his words, was silent. 
I don’t think any of us will forget 
the lesson this immigrant boy 
taught us. 

From time to time in my teach- 
ing, as I become discouraged, and 
the seeds just don’t seem to sprout 
or grow, I think of that woman’s 
statement: “A few came through. 
Next year I'll try again. There’s al- 
Ways tomorrow.” 

—RUTH RICE, Fort Lupton, Colo. 


An Invitation 
To Remember 


You are invited to submit a 
character sketch for possible use 
in future “I Remember . . .” col- 
umns. We are looking for inter- 
estingly written descriptions, not 
more than 500 words long, of 
real persons and incidents in- 
volving them. Items need not be 
limited to pupils, but may de- 
scribe parents and former co- 
workers or administrators. How- 
ever, we want sketches, not 
tributes. 

Only a few items can appear 
in the JouRNAL, but everyone 
who submits a sketch will receive 
a kit of JourNAL reprints. Send 
manuscripts to Section A, NEA 
JournaL, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


your duty as a good citizen and 
lose, I thought, and I resolved 
never to let anything hurt me so 
much again. 

Next morning I dragged my 
tired bones out of bed and dressed 
for school. The sooner my life 
could return to normalcy, the bet- 
ter. Thank goodness I still had a 
good teaching position in a school 
I loved. 

At school the chief administra- 
tor was waiting to greet me with, 
“Keep your chin up. We are all 
proud of you. We’re glad you are 
going to stay here at Lakeview.” 
A teacher slipped me a note which 
said essentially the same thing. 

Later in the day I kept a study 
hall where the students were unu- 
sually quiet. When the dismissal 
bell rang, they stayed seated until 
I arose. Then they stood and ap- 
plauded. 

Magically, all the weariness and 
disappointment lifted, and I knew 
I had done the right thing. I had 
taught my students that it was the 
duty of good citizens to seek public 
office and I had also demonstrated 
that the majority rules. If I were 
to qualify fully as a good citizen 
in their eyes, it was important for 
me to accept this defeat and to 
support the victor. 

Soon after the election, I was 
asked by my party to assume an ap- 
pointive post as chairman of the 
Macon County Women’s Organi- 
zation. When this request came, it 
occurred to me that good citizen- 
ship also meant more than running 
for office. It meant willingness to 
assist my party by filling some 
position down the line that might 
be time consuming, and even ex- 
asperating, but which was neces- 
sary to keep our party system 
functioning. With my eye on the 
total democratic process, I decided 
to accept. 

Having a post within a political 
party structure I found to be much 
more controversial than running 
for an office, but in this capacity | 
learned much more about how 
governments function. For instance, 
I was appointed to the influential 
state platform committee of my 
party. Here I listened when various 
educational groups asked for planks 
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in the platform, and because | 
knew the legislators, I was able to 
directly influence legislation which 
helped my teaching profession. To 
my surprise, My Opinion was actual- 
ly sought by the lawmakers. 

Also, I attended the state and 
national political conventions. The 
candidates for governor, senator, 
and all other offices became friends, 
around whom I felt relaxed. 


Pernars in helping to choose 
good candidates and in helping 
publicize them, I have made my 
greatest civic contribution to my 
country. Several times I have been 
asked how, as a teacher, I was able 
to take a leadership role in the 
political life of my community. I 
think it is because I adhered rather 
rigidly to these simple rules: 

1. In my classroom I did not ex- 
press my personal opinions on 
political issues. This was especially 
trying at times since I taught a 
unit on government. 

2. I always consulted my admin- 
istrators concerning any _ political 
endeavor I undertook. Any time 
they (or the school board) felt I 
should refrain from an activity, I 
did so. 
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3. I never let politics become a 
basis for personal friendships. It 
Was just one part of my life, not 
my total reason for being. 

Sometimes I have been asked by 
teachers how to become more active 
in a practical way. Saying yes to 
public demands on your time and 
finances is fundamental if you want 
to become active in politics. Letting 
the leaders know of your interest 
and of your willingness to serve 
is important also. 

If our democratic way of life is 
to survive, good, honest, level- 
headed, decent, and _ intelligent 
citizens must play an active role in 
the political life of our nation. 
There is no reason why teachers 
should not assume more of a lead- 
ership role in the government of 
this country. Surely, their educa- 
tion, moral standards, idealism, 
and good judgment could be used 
to advantage and might help to 
take away some of the bad con- 
notation that the word “politician” 


has. + + 
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IF 


(For Seniors) 


If you have learned mistakes are ways of learning 
That all will make, that teachers are your friends, 
That they are best when they are most demanding, 
And that your education never ends; 


If you have learned that grades are rings on targets 
Put there to help you really hit the mark, 

And that if you’re a cheater, yow’re the cheated 

To turn from truth and light to choose the dark; 


If you have learned that facts are tools of learning 
To help you think, that judging is your aim 

—To find the facts, then weigh in balanced measure 
And count that good which has the better claim; 


If you have learned that rules are made for reasons 
The purpose being that they help us all, 

And that the heart in youth will have its seasons 
And like the tides of spring will rise and fall; 


If you have learned to laugh, but not at others, 
And to be clean in body, soul, and mind, 

If you have learned that you best star in teamwork, 
And most of all the gift of being kind; 


If you have learned that you must serve to master 
And having mastered, then you owe your best, 

If you can smile when you have met disaster 

And start to work again with greater zest; 


If you have found all men are really brothers 
And that together we must rise or fall, 

That he who does the most in helping others 
Is at the last the greatest of us all; 


If you regard your promise once it’s given 
As sacred as an altar’s holy flame 

And treasure most of all things under heaven 
Your self-respect as well as your good name; 


If you have learned that error’s often lauded, 

That truth is very difficult to find, 

You will have earned that coveted diploma 

And what is more, yowll have a well-trained mind. 
—HELEN REED, librarian, Miamisburg, Ohio. 


¢ “If” poems are all too hardy perennials among 
manuscripts rejected by the JouRNAL. This one, how- 
ever, we feel is worthy of sharing with our readers, 
who, in turn, may wish to share it with their students. 
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Team Teaching 


ROBERT H. 


PPVEACHING teams and = similar 
| forms of staff organization are 

- currently attracting wide- 
spread attention. What is team 
teaching? Where may examples be 
found? How did it come about, and 
what are its strengths and weak- 
nesses? Is team teaching just anoth- 
er bandwagon for the unwary edu- 
cator? 

Team teaehing is both old and 
new. In team teaching, many teach- 
ers will recognize certain processes 
of co-operative endeavor which are 
frequently found in good schools. 
Varieties of informal, co-operative 
teaching have probably existed for 
some time. 

Nonetheless, in the present dec- 
ade we are witnessing the first sig- 
nificant development of the team- 
teaching idea and its translation in- 
to personnel policy, program ar- 
rangements, and architecture. This 
has in turn stimulated much fresh 
thinking about class size and organ- 
ization, grouping practices, basic 
curriculum decisions, division of 
the work load among the teaching 
staff, and the bases of pupil wel- 
fare. 

Specifically, a teaching team is 
a group of several teachers (usually 
between three and six) jointly 
responsible for planning, carrying 
out, and evaluating an educational 
program for a group of children. 
For example, a team may consist of 
four elementary teachers, sharing 
about 3500-4000 square feet of class- 
room space and working with about 
115 children. These children could 
be all at the same grade level, say 


Dr. Anderson is associate professor of 
education, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University. 
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fourth grade, or 
grade levels. 

One of the teachers might be a 
specialist in science and arithmetic, 
another in language arts, a third in 
social studies, and a fourth in the 
creative arts. While each specialist 
might take leadership for planning 
and perhaps for a major share ot 
the teaching in his area of special 
competence, all four teachers would 
be involved in the total instruction- 
al program, and there would not be 
departmentalization in the usual 
sense. 

One of the four, on the strength 
of special qualifications and train- 
ing, would be designated as team 
leader with responsibility for over- 
all program co-ordination. 

In most secondary schools where 
there are teams and in a few ele- 
mentary schools, the teams are or- 
ganized vertically within a subject 
area or group of subjects. For ex- 
ample, a three-teacher team in a 
small junior high school might 
handle all English instruction for 
the pupils in grades seven, eight, 
and nine. 

At present there are about 
100 communities throughout the 
United States engaged in one form 
or another of team teaching; hun- 
dreds of other communities are 
known to be planning toward it. 

Research in the status of team 
teaching is complicated by the fact 
that the term “team teaching’ is 
being used very broadly: Many of 
the arrangements now labeled as 
“team teaching,” some believe, 
should be given a name such as 
“co-operative teaching,” “collabora- 
tive teaching,” or the like. A num- 
ber of arrangements are merely 


from adjoining 
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old-fashioned departmentalization 
under a new flag. 

The essential ingredients of team 
teaching are not only co-operation 
and collaboration in the planning 
and presentation of the program, 
but also the assignment of specific 
leadership and responsibility (with 
the accompanying prestige and rec- 
ognition) to career-oriented teach- 
ers of superior training and com- 
petence. Communication among 
the staff is also required by the cef- 
inition of each person’s role. In 
many so-called “team” enterprises, 
what actually exists is merely a vol- 
untary federation sovereign 
teachers enjoying a co-operative-col- 
laborative relationship, but within 
which no one can be held specif. 
ically accountable for failures of 
communication, program inte- 
gration, or of performance. 


of 


of 


Forerunners 

Though team teaching is new in 
a certain sense, it is actually an 
outgrowth other trends and 
movements in this and other cen- 
turies, rooted particularly in previ- 
ous systems of deploying personnel 
and arranging the pupils’ daily 
programs. 

One important and recent fore- 
runner of team teaching was the 
Bay City (Michigan) Study, in- 
volving the use of teacher aides. 
Although the team idea does not 
necessarily involve the use of non- 

é professional assistants, Bay City 
‘opened the way to a fresh under- 
standing of the multitude of rou- 
tine but time-consuming tasks for 
which teachers are held responsible, 
and to new insights into ways 
pupils can be grouped and taught. 

As a result, many other school 
systems have made great strides 
toward re-appraising teacher work 
loads and redistributing certain 
repetitive, nontechnical functions 
among subprofessional assistants. 
Often this happens within the 
framework of teaching teams. 


of 


Examples 


The Lexington Plan. A pioneer 
project in team teaching at the 
elementary school level was begun 
in 1957 in the Franklin School in 
Lexington, Massachusetts, as_ part 
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of Harvard University’s School and 
University Program for Research 
and Development (SUPRAD). At 
present there are three teams in 
Franklin School, each having a 
team leader. 

Each team teaches two grades. 
In each team, characteristically, the 
pupils spend the day in a succes- 
sion of varying-sized groups, and 
all six of the teachers have at least 
some responsibility for each child. 

The school principal and_ the 
three team leaders constitute an 
administrative cabinet for the 
school, and the senior teachers join 
the group in an instructional cab- 
inet responsible for school-wide 
curriculum planning. Each team 
also has the services of part-time 
clerical aides and teacher aides. 
Of the SUPRAD funds supporting 
the project, about two-thirds goes 
into activities of research and devel- 
opment by the Harvard staff. 


The Norwalk Plan. A somewhat 
similar setup is found in Norwalk, 
eConnecticut. It began in 1958-59 
with four elementary school teams 
of three members: team leader, co- 
operating teacher, and teacher aide. 
Each of the original teams worked 
with about seventy-five to eighty 
pupils at a single grade level and in 
spaces equal to three standard class- 
rooms. 

In 1960-61, expanded operations 
include fourteen elementary school 
teams, one team teaching language 
arts and social studies in grades 
seven and eight, and a special 
team (team leader and two teach- 
ers) working with mentally hand- 
icapped children in a junior-senior 
high school. 

Most of the elementary teams 
now include two grades, say grades 
three and four. Seven of these teams 
are five-member teams (team lead- 
er, three co-operating teachers, and 
a teacher aide, working with ap- 
proximately 135 children), and 
several are four-member teams 
(leader, two co-operating teachers, 

and aide) with about 105-110 pu- 
pils. Two schools are organized 
entirely on a team-teaching basis. 

The Norwalk Plan has made ex- 
tensive use of audio-visual materi- 

als, including overhead projectors 
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and tape-recorded 





lessons. Aides 
relieve teachers of numerous non- 
instructional functions. 


University of Wisconsin Plan. 
Several projects are based upon the 
premise that the teaching team 
offers an especially appropriate 
framework for the training and in- 
duction of beginning teachers. The 
University of Wisconsin has recent- 
ly launched such a program, plac- 
ing five teams in the co-operating 
cities of West Bend (kindergarten 
level) , Janesville (primary and in- 
termediate levels), and Madison 
(also primary and intermediate) . 

Each team serves about ninety 
pupils, and each team consists of 


All the largest school districts 
(500,000 and over in population) 
provide special learning experi- 
ences for gifted pupils in all 
grades, according to the NEA Re- 
search Division. At least sixty 
per cent are providing enrich- 
ment of instruction in regular 
classes. 


two experienced teachers and two 
teacher-interns (each semester) , 
plus some clerical assistance. Thus, 
four interns—each partly on salary 
and partly in a training status—are 
inducted into teaching over the 
year. A many-faceted research study 
is a part of the Wisconsin project. 


The Jefferson County Plan. Per- 
haps the largest team-teaching proj- 
ect in existence may be found in 
Jefferson County, Colorado, School 
District R-1. It involves seven high 
schools, approximately 3000  stu- 
dents, fifty teachers, and nine 
clerks. It has included a_ wide 
variety of experiments touching 
every curriculum area during its 
three years of existence as one of 
the staff utilization studies of NEA’s 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 

Basically, a Jefferson County 
teaching team consists of four per- 
sons: a team leader, two qualified 
teachers, and one clerk. There have 
been experimental teams which 
have included specialists (such as 
a librarian or guidance consultant), 
students, and community consult- 


ants. Most teams concentrate upon 
one subject area, but interdisci- 
plinary teams have been tried. 
Grouping procedures and sched- 
ule modifications take many dif- 
ferent forms, and teachers are 
encouraged to develop new teach- 
ing materials and techniques to fit 
the new methods of organization. 


Evanston Plan. Evanston  (Illi- 
nois) Township High School, an- 
other of the staff utilization studies 
supported by NASSP, was one of 
the first high schools to work with 
teacher teams. 

Fourteen different courses in- 
volve fifty-five teachers and four- 
teen instructional aides in teaching 
teams which provide instruction 
for 2600 students. The teams are 
as small as three and as large as 
nine; students assemble for large 
group presentations in groups 
ranging from sixty-eight to 130. 
Such large group instruction em- 
braces about half of the regular 
class time and may often include 
use of closed-circuit television or a 
presentation by a talented member 
of the community. 

These and dozens of other team- 
teaching projects have published 
reports now available in the grow- 
ing literature. 


Results 


Since team teaching is still in its 
infancy, many questions as to its 
ultimate form and its merit must 
necessarily be postponed. An im- 
mediate need, however, is to make 
certain that team teaching is not 
disadvantageous to children. This 
applies especially to the elementary 
school, where the so-called self-con- 
tained classroom has long been con- 
sidered to be the cause of certain 
benefits to children (both academ- 
ically and emotionally) . 

Data thus far are incomplete 
and tentative, but there is at least 
sufficient evidence to justify further 
exploration and development of 
team-teaching organization. 

Measures of personality growth 
and of pupil adjustment have been 
the chief yardstick used in gauging 
the effect of team teaching on the 
emotional-personal-social welfare of 
children. Psychologists and trained 
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observers have gathered case studies, 
recorded individual and group be- 
havior, and interviewed children 
and adults in both team situations 
and control schools. Standardized 


test results have been the chief 
yardstick in determining pupil 
achievement. 


Data reported to date show that 
team-teaching results are no less 
satisfactory than those from typical 
conventional teaching in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. There 
are some slight indications that 
team teaching is particularly bene- 
ficial to markedly advanced and 
retarded pupils, and also signs that 
certain children find greater stimu- 
lation and security within team- 
teaching situations. 

No data have as yet appeared in 
support of the fear (expressed by 
critics) that some children will suf- 
fer emotionally or academically 
from team teaching. 

Reports indicate that teachers 
on the whole have responded favor- 
ably to participation in_hierar- 
chically organized teams, although 
much remains to be done in train- 
ing personnel for leadership roles 
and in devising efficient procedures 
for team operation. Reports indi- 
cate that a number of other prob- 
lems or questions also arise. 


Problems 


A major problem reported by 
teams (and, we would add, by 
thousands of other teachers) is find- 
ing adequate time for planning 
and evaluation. Most teams have 
found themselves quite over- 
whelmed by the curriculum prob- 
lems that come to light as they 
work together. Adequate guidelines 
to daily operations and scheduling, 
to techniques of instructing groups 
of various sizes, and to role per- 
formance are not yet available. 

Communication within teams 
and between teams has yet to be 
perfected, and because of the fre- 
quency and intensity of contact, 
there are many complex problems 
of human relations. 

Especially in elementary school 
teams, it has proved difficult to 
find and@ to train persons for the 
specialist roles in subject areas. 
Persons with the training, experi- 
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and temperament for leader 
are also scarce. Persons in 
these roles encounter many dif- 
ficult and unfamiliar problems. 
Sometimes, for example, leaders are 
confused as to when consensus is 
needed on a given policy or prac- 
tice and when it is not. At times, 
team members confuse structure 
with process, and vice versa. 

There is also the question of 
cost. Although new buildings de- 
signed for team teaching probably 
cost no more per pupil served than 
conventional buildings, the use of 
existing facilities generally requires 
at least minor changes in structure 
and physical arrangement. Teams 
usually require greater quantities 
and varieties of teaching materials, 
library resources, and equipment 
than are found in most schools. 
Some projects (for example, the 
Norwalk and the Wisconsin teams) 
do not cost more for total personnel 
budget, but others involve salary 
supplements and/or teacher aides. 
Perhaps most of these extra costs 
ought to be incurred by all schools 
irrespective of team teaching, but 
nonetheless it remains to be seen 
whether the expenditures pay ade- 
quate academic dividends. 


Theoretical Advantages 


Among the arguments support- 
ing team teaching is that the super- 
ior teacher can be of much greater 
influence in the school while still 
remaining within classroom teach- 
ing. Heretofore, the unusually 
gifted teacher has influenced the 
lives of only a relatively few chil- 
dren, and opportunity for exem- 
plary or semisupervisory influence 
over fellow teachers has been vir- 
tually nonexistent. 

Another argument is that while 
the traditions of self-containment 
and of the independent, depart- 
mentalized teacher have tended to 
insulate teachers from each other, 
team teaching provides for frequent 
interchange at the same time that 
it extends the influence of the 
career teacher with special com- 
petence. 

In the long run, it is also argued, 
the team-leader role will attract 
greater numbers of superior per- 
sons into the teaching profession. 


Reports from pilot projects call 
attention to the high caliber of 
recent applications for team posi- 
tions, lending support to this ex- 
pectation. 

Team teaching theoretically pro- 
vides a great deal of flexibility and 
efficiency in the use of time, space, 
materials, and teaching talents. 
Team members, not administrators, 
make decisions concerning the pro- 
gram on the basis of their joint 
observations and evaluations. Com- 
munication is not left to chance, 
but is required by both process and 
structure. Specialization is both 
possible and necessary. Instruc- 
tional groupings of almost any 
desired size and composition can 
be arranged. 

Perhaps the greatest potential 
advantage of team teaching is that 
it furnishes an impetus to signif- 
icant curriculum improvement. 
Only the most naive person would 
expect major gains in curriculum 
and instruction to result automat- 
ically from a change in 
organization. 

Whatever pattern of organization 
we choose to adopt or continue, we 
must realize that the basic prob- 
lems of instruction will remain to 
be solved, as will many problems 
of teacher preparation and compe- 
tency, adequacy of budgets, and 
the like. Team teaching does not 
solve these problems, but it does 
invigorate teacher concern for them 
and offer an alternative approach 
to them. 

The full merit of team teaching 
remains to be measured. It is now 
clear that several varieties of team 
teaching are feasible and that ad- 
vantages once ascribed exclusively 
to the self-contained arrangement 
and departmental organization are 
enjoyed at least equally by these 
patterns. All the evidence necessary 
to a final judgment may require 
many years of further research. Our 
obligation in the meanwhile is to 
maintain an open mind. + = 


¢ The April issue of the JOURNAL 
will carry reactions to Dr. Ander- 
son’s article by Anne Hoppock, 
director of elementary education, 
New Jersey State Department of 
Education. 
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Reorganization Makes a Difference 


ARGELY because of the combin- 
ing of small districts into re- 
organized ones, the number of 

school districts in the United States 
has decreased from 102,000 in 1948 
to 42,500 in 1960. 

Has reorganization improved 
éducation? This question prompted 
University of Wisconsin research 
workers to begin, in 1949, an in- 
tensive study to determine whether 
reorganization has changed educa- 
tional programs in terms of learn- 
ing opportunities provided for 
youngsters, actual school achieve- 
ment, and the relationship between 
achievement and educational cost. 

The basic approach was to select 
five newly reorganized rural com- 
munity school districts and com- 
pare them over the years with small 
independent districts in rural areas 
and independent village districts. 

Newly reorganized districts were 
chosen to represent varying levels 
of good reorganization, based on 
such criteria as number of pupils, 
buildings, size of community, tax 
base, bus transportation, a commu- 
nity with common interests, and 
so forth. Nonreorganized communi- 
ties were then matched with reor- 
ganized districts as to wealth, pop- 
ulation size and distribution, to- 
pography, type of farming, near- 
ness to city, and total area. 

A unique aspect of the study is 
its long-time nature. In the first 
year, first grade pupils were the key 
group. These same boys and girls 
were again the key group when they 
reached grades 6 and 9. Twelfth 
grade measurements involving the 
same youngsters have begun, and a 
follow-up of them will be made 
five years after graduation. 

Study findings thus far deal with 
the results of observing, testing, and 
comparing students in reorganized 





Dr. Kreitlow, School of Education and 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, summarizes here 
recently released portions of a long- 
range study of school district reorgani- 
zation being made by his university. 
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and nonreorganized districts in 


grades 1, 6, and 9. 


Ar every grade level, total op- 
portunities provided for boys and 
girls were greater in reorganized 
districts than in nonreorganized 
ones. This was true for such items 
as library books; equipment for aid- 
ing mathematics and science class- 
es; modern maps, globes, and other 
audio-visual equipment; supervis- 
ory service for teachers; and special 
teachers or supervisors in art, mu- 
sic, and physical education. 

Have greater opportunities in re- 
organized districts resulted in more 
actual learning? First graders in 
both types of districts started with 
the same range of intelligence, and 
in the first year of reorganization 
there were some achievement-test 
advantages for youngsters in non- 
reorganized districts. For example, 
boys in the nonreorganized districts 
had higher reading test scores. 

But when these boys and girls 
reached the sixth grade, the situa- 
tion reversed—there was consistent 
superiority in achievement favor- 
ing youngsters in reorganized dis- 
tricts. There was an advantage in 
reading and in arithmetic, and 
both boys and girls in reorganized 
districts had significantly higher 
test scores in science. 

By the time these youngsters had 
completed the sixth grade, some of 
the nonreorganized communities 
were making sharp changes in their 
district organization. In fact, three 
of these communities had moved 
sufficiently toward the criteria of 
good organization that they were 
somewhat comparable to the dis- 
tricts which they already reorgan- 
ized when the study had begun six 
years earlier. 

Yet reorganization came too late 
to be of much help to the children 
involved: When they were tested as 


ninth graders, the measurable dif- 
ferences of achievement evident at 
sixth-grade level persisted. 


Waar has been the cost of these 
increased opportunities and achieve- 
ments? 

A careful review of only the 
instruction costs for elementary 
grades indicates that during the 
first six grades of school (1949- 
1956), instruction costs averaged 
$142 per pupil per year_in reorgan- 
ized districts, and $130 per pupil 
per year in nonreorganized dis- 
tricts. (Furthermore, in states with 
incentive aid for the better school 
districts, such aid often more than 
makes up for the increase in cost.) 

This higher cost in reorganized 
districts is reflected in greater 
achievement. For the extra $12 per 
pupil per year in instruction cost, 
achievement totaled ten points 
higher for boys and _ thirty-four 
points higher for girls in reorgan- 
ized districts. 

This seems a substantial gain in 
light of the distance between the 
level of organization of some of the 
communities under study and the 
criteria for good reorganization 
which should be reached. 

All in all, this research has piled 
up a substantial amount of evi- 
dence that reorganization of school 
districts does improve the educa- 
tion for boys and girls, that the 
kind of school district in which 
children live does make a differ- 


ence. + + 


# Readers wishing more detailed 
information on this study may ob- 
tain the following from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin: Special Cir- 
cular #6—School District Reorgan- 
ization. Free. Order from Bulletin 
Room, College of Agriculture; 
Kreitlow Research Report #1 
(Motion picture. 15 min, $1 service 
charge); Kreitlow Research Report 
#2 (Motion picture. 30 min. $1.50 
service charge). Order from Bureau 
of Audio-Visual Instruction. 
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Mississippi Teachers Association a Arizona Education Association 


These twenty-three state headquarters buildings 
have been built, purchased, remodeled, 


or proposed within the last five years. 
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Maryland State Teachers Association. 
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Adult Books of 1960 of Interest 


to Young People 


This booklist was obtained through 
the co-operation of the joint commit- 
tee of the NEA and the American Li- 
brary Association. 

It was prepared by the Comnnittce 
on the Selection of Books and Other 
Materials, Young Adult Services Di- 
vision of the American Library .\sso- 


ciation: Robert H. Dumas, Dallas 
(Texas) Public Library; Barbara 
Jovce Duree. ALA Booklist and 


Subscription Books Bulletin; FE. Ben 
Evans, Kern County Union’ High 
School, Bakersfield, California; Helen 
Mekeel, Kern County Public Librarv, 
Bakersfield, California; John G. Park, 
Kent (Connecticut) School; Elaine 
Simpson, New York Public Library; 
Marian L. Trahan, Oakland (Cali- 
fornia) Public Library, chairman. 

The thoughts of the young people 
of 1960 were more on current political 
and sociological problems than with 
the happenings of a yesterday. 

This year the list reads like a world 
guide, with no fewer than twelve titles 
located in foreign lands, such as Green- 
land, England, the South Seas, Russia, 
Africa, and the Orient. 

Twenty titles were chosen from an 
original 100 nominations after three 
ballots by committee members and one 
nationwide poll of forty-six public and 
school librarians. 

Nonfiction again dominates the list, 
and teen-agers’ preferences seem to 
be toward mature writings. In the fic- 
tion field, suspense stories were of 
top interest to both boys and girls. 

Born Free, a Lioness of Two Worlds 
by Joy Adamson. Elsa, an orphan lion 
cub, is reared by the Adamsons for 
three years, and after learning the 
ways of her own kind, she returns to 
the wild inhabitants of the African 
bush. 1960. 220p. illus. Pantheon. 
$4.95. 

Dr. Schweitzer of Lambarene by 


Norman Cousins. A personal glimpse 
of the great medical missionary, his 
work in Africa, and his views on the 
most urgent problems of today. 1960. 
254p. illus. Harper. $3.95. 

The Good Years: From 1900 to the 
First World War by Walter Lord. 
The most explosive and_ significant 
events in the United States are col- 
orfully portrayed in this reappraisal 
of the “good years.” 1960. 369). illus. 
Harper. $4.95. 

Grant Moves South by Bruce Cat- 
ton. Grant’s development as a man 
and leader is brilliantly shown in this 
reconstruction of his Mississippi cam- 
paign. 1960. 564p. Little. $6.50. 

The Kingdom Within by Genevieve 
Caulfield, edited by Ed_ Fitzgerald. 
Blind since infancy, this brave Ameri- 
can woman has many adventures while 
trying to set up a school for the 
blind in the Orient. 1960. 278p. Har- 
per. $4. 

The Long Haul by Denys Arthur 
Rayner. The terror of the stormy 
North Atlantic of 1943 is brought to 
life in this story of a British de- 
stroyer captain who fights off enemy 
aircraft and submarines while towing 
a crippled tanker. 1960. 194p. Mc- 
Graw. $3.95. 

The Lovely World of Richi-san by 
Allan R. Bosworth. Just after World 
War II, Richi-san and her family en- 
able a retired navy officer to see that 
Japan and its people have great beauty 
and sensitivity. 1960. 222p. illus. 
Harper. $3.95. 

Man High by David G. Simons, 
with Don A. Schanche. The thrilling 
account of Lieutenant Colonel Simons’ 
record-breaking ascent in a balloon to 
an altitude of 102,000 feet in order to 
study the effects of space on a human 
being. 1960. 262p. Doubleday. $4.50. 

Mistress of Mellyn by _ Victoria 
Holt. At a gloomy manor house in 
Cornwall, a governess gradually un- 
ravels the mystery surrounding the 
death of the master of Mellyn’s first 
wife. 1960. 334p. Doubleday. $3.95. 

The Night They Burned the Moun- 
tain by Thomas A. Dooley. Dr. Doo- 
ley’s return to the little village in 
Laos to found a hospital, wage war 
against disease, filth, ignorance, and 


On February 16 there were 743,166 NEA members on 
record—an all-time high. However, many members of last 
year have still not renewed. Urge your colleagues to enroll 
now through established channels. 


poverty, and fight his personal battle 
with cancer. 1960. 192p. Illus. Farrar, 
$3.95. 

Night Without End by Alistair Mac- 
Lean. After the crash of an airliner on 
the Greenland ice cap, the problem 
of Arctic survival 
shadowed by the blood chilling dis- 
covery that there are two ruthless 
killers—identity unknown—amone the 
1960. Doubleday, 


becomes — over- 


passengers, 
33.95. 


Ring the Night Bell: the Autobi- 


287p. 


ography of a Surgeon by Paul Budd 
Magnuson, edited by Finley Peter 


Dunne, Jr. A fast-paced autobiography 
of a mid-Western doctor who has  be- 
come a leader and authority in the 
field of surgery and rehabilitation. 
1960. 376p. Little. S5. 

Storm the Last Rampart by David 
Tavlor. The hazardous adventures of a 
Continental Army spy behind — the 
British lines in the final desperate days 
of the Revolutionary War, 1960. 384p., 
Lippincott. $4.95. 

To Kill a Mockingbird by Harper 
Lee. A realistic picture of adult life in 
a small Alabama town as seen through 
the eyes of an eight-year-old girl. 1960. 
296p. Lippincott. $3.95. 

To Moscow—And Beyond \by Har- 
rison Salisbury. A New York Times 
correspondent with  vivid- 
ness, the changes that have occurred 
in Khrushchev’s Russia. 1960. 30Ip. 
illus. Harper. $4.95. 

Trustee from the Toolroom by 
Nevil Shute. Adventure awaits a shy, 
middle-aged Englishman when he sets 


describes, 


out to recover his niece’s inheritance, 
lost in a South Sea shipwreck. 1960. 
3llp. Morrow. $3.95. 

Wait Till Next Year: the Life Story 
of Jackie Robinson by Car] T. Rowan. 
An intimate picture of one of base- 
ball’s greatest—presented with earnest- 
ness and warmth. 1960. 339p._ illus. 
Random. $4.95. 

The Waste Makers by Vance Oak- 
ley Packard. A_ straightforward _pres- 
entation of the wastefulness being 
promoted today and of the effects of 
all-out commercialization on the Amer- 
ican people. 1960, 340p. McKay. $4.50. 

Watcher in the Shadows, a novel by 
Geoffrey Household. Stalked by an 
unknown murderer, former British 
agent Charles Dennim plays a grim 
game of cat and mouse. 1960. 248p. 
Little. $3.95. 

The Yellow Brick Road by Eliza- 
beth Cadell. A handsome young man 
seen leading a goat in the middle of 
London starts Jody on the way to 
danger and romance. 1960. 224p. Mor- 


row. $3.50. + + 
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THE STUDENT 
WITH EPILEPSY 


q iss Williams was just reaching 

M for the string to unroll the 

“Map of the Physical Fea- 

tures of the Continental United 

States” when she heard the slam of 

a book hitting the floor in the rear 
of her fifth grade classroom. 

She turned in time to see that 
eleven-year-old Mike was falling 
out of his seat—his hand had ap- 
parently knocked his book to the 
floor. She moved quickly toward 
Mike, but she could not get there 
before he had fallen beside his 
desk, where he now lay uncon- 
scious, gasping as his body alter- 
nately stiffened and jerked. 

As quietly as possible, and quick- 
ly, Miss Williams moved Mike’s 
desk away from his fallen form, at 
the same time instructing Mike’s 
neighbors to move their desks back, 
too. 

Knowing the school nurse was 
not in the building that day, she 
asked Lucy, Mike’s neighbor on 
the right, to get Mrs. Van Meter, 
the principal; John, seated on 
Mike's left, to fold a coat and place 
it beneath Mike’s head; and Jim- 
my, seated behind Mike, to stand 
by and see that Mike did not hurt 
himself. 

In a moment she was back at 
the front of the room, reaching for 
the map again. “We'll just leave 





Dr. Haring, chairman of the Educa- 
tional Advisory Board of the Federal 
Association for Epilepsy and staff con- 
sultant in education to the National 
Children’s Rehabilitation Center at 
Leesburg, Virginia, is educational di- 
rector, Children’s Rehabilitation Unit, 
University of Kansas Medical Center, 
Kansas City. 
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Mike alone now, and pay attention 
to our lesson,” she told her pupils. 
“He has an illness called epilepsy 
that makes him fall down like this 
sometimes. He’ll be fine if we just 
go on with our work.” 

She unrolled the map, and the 
class was watching her as she began 
to point out the mountainous areas 
of the East Coast. All of the pupils 
were calm, and the class went on 
as it would after any interruption. 

When the principal arrived, she 
asked Jimmy to get Mr. Peters, the 
custodian. Mrs. Van Meter stayed 
with Mike until he had finished 
convulsing. By then Mr. Peters 
had arrived. They carried Mike 
to the nurse’s room where he could 
be more comfortable throughout 
the deep sleep that followed. 


Because Miss Williams under- 
stood the nature of epilepsy and 
did not fear the occurrence of an 
epileptic seizure—even a grand mal 
seizure such as this one—in her 
classroom, she was able to remain 
calm herself and maintain calm 
in her classroom. Her attitude 
helped Mike by helping his class- 
mates to understand him and to 
accept him and his illness. 

Miss Williams knew this most im- 
portant fact about children with 
epilepsy: The attitudes others have 
toward these children can make 
the difference between a near nor- 
mal life for them and a life of 
fear, rejection, and emotional prob- 
lems. She knew that the emotional 
problems that these children may 
have are far more difficult to deal 
with than their seizures. 


Mike’s illness is not unusual, for 
one of every 200 persons in the 
United States has epilepsy. And 
many of these persons are children 
and youth who can be best helped 
by placement in the regular class- 
room. 

Mike’s seizure—a grand mal sei- 
zure—is one of the two most com- 
mon of the six kinds of epileptic 
seizures. When Mike’s convulsion 
is over, he will fall into a deep 
sleep, and he may lose sphincter 
control. If he is allowed to rest, 
he will recover on his own. If he is 
on a cold floor, a blanket should 
be placed under him and he should 
be covered to prevent him from 
catching cold. 

The other common type of sei- 
zure is called the petit mal. Such a 
seizure lasts only a few seconds. 
The person loses consciousness; 
usually his facial muscles twitch; 
he may drop his head, stare, or 
flutter his eyelids. In a classroom, a 
petit mal seizure may likely go un- 
noticed, even by the teacher. 

Sometimes the teacher has ac- 
cused the child with petit mal sei- 
zures of daydreaming, not listen- 
ing, or thinking about something 
else. It may take a few days of care- 
ful observation to notice that some- 
thing unusual is re-occurring in his 
behavior. 

If the child is under medical 
care, there are no special steps the 
teacher should take with regard to 
a child’s petit mal seizure. It is 
good, however, for the teacher to 
remember that the child probably 
will have to be briefed on whatever 
was happening in class during the 
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addition, the number 
of seizures the child has should be 
recorded by the teacher and re- 
ported to the parents to assist them 
and the family physician in medi- 
cation. 

Regardless of the type of seizure 
a child has, the teacher should re- 
member that children with epilepsy 
do not want pity from their teach- 
ers or their peers. They prefer to 
be thought of objectively and con- 
sidered as individuals, and 
want the opportunity to 
their potential. 


seizure. In 


they 
pre yve 


"Tractiers who have children and 
youth with epilepsy in their classes 
Should learn as much as they can 
about the illness. A conference with 
the schoo] physician should be suf- 
ficient to gain the necessary infor- 
mation regarding the medical as- 
pects of epilepsy. 

The school psychologist will be 
most helpful concerning the psy- 
chological aspects. If the school 
system has a director of special 
education, he will be an important 
source of general information. 

In addition, the Federal Associa- 
tion for Epilepsy, Inc. (1729 F 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 
has published a booklet on the sub- 
ject which is available free in single 
copies to educators and other in- 
terested persons. The booklet, by 
Virginia A. Duggins, M.D., 1s 
titled Epilepsy, Its Causes, Effects 
and Treatment. 


It is important not to accept 
hearsay and generalities about epi- 
lepsy. Mythology and folk tales are 
common in the beliefs about the 
illness, but they provide a poor 
basis for understanding, and un- 
derstanding is an important first 
step in gaining the necessary at- 
titudes for teaching these children. 


Aurnovcu significant progress 
has been made in medical treat- 
ment and controi of epilepsy—for 
example, in the production of 
drugs to prevent or limit seizures— 
the attitudes of society toward the 
child with epilepsy have not kept 
pace. 

In a recent survey of the aitti- 
tudes of educators toward these 
children, certain clues were gained 
concerning their acceptance. Over 
fifty per cent of the teachers who 
were interviewed expressed pity, 
sympathy, and fear. 

Among these negative feelings, 
fear was the dominant one. The 
fear ranged all the way from fear 
that the child would harm himself 
or someone else to the fear of not 
knowing what to do in case of a 
seizure. When epilepsy was men- 
tioned, a great majority of the 
teachers thought immediately of 
grand mal seizures. 

It seems obvious from this pre- 
liminary survey that the fear these 
individuals have toward the child 
with epilepsy stems mainly from 
the imaginary anticipation of a 


grand mal seizure, whereas petit 
mal is the characteristic seizure of 
childhood and adolescence. 

Although reading and_ hearing 
about epilepsy can contribute to 
greater acceptance of those with 
the illness, it is not the complete 
answer. 

Over the past fifteen to twenty 
years, several studies have been 
conducted which were concerned 
with changing attitudes about epi- 
lepsy. All that is involved in this 
attitude-changing process is not 
completely known. In recent years, 
however, evidence related to modi- 
fication of attitudes is accumulat- 
ing heavily in favor of providing a 
situation in— which — individuals 
can have actual, concrete experi- 
ences with the persons for whom 
they have negative feelings. 

It seems reasonable, then, to as- 
sume that teachers can develop 
feelings of acceptance for epileptic 
children and youth by having ac 
tual experience with these children 
in their classrooms. These experi- 
ences for teachers should be sup- 
ported with information about the 
illness and with an opportunity to 
discuss the information and _ their 
feelings with a group leader. 

We know much about epilepsy, 
and we are learning more every 
year. With the co-operation of par- 
ents, teachers, and physicians, the 


majority of children and youth 
with epilepsy can lead a happy and 
useful life. + # 








Some persons have charged that 
American public schools are “academi- 
cally soft’ and require far too little 


work from students. To learn how 
teachers view this criticism, the NEA 
Research Division asked the following 
question of two scientifically selected 
samples of the nation’s 1.3 million 
classroom teachers: 


Some critics say today’s public schools 
require far too little academic work of 
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students. Basing your answer only on the 
school in which you teach, do you agree 
or disagree with this criticism? 

The combined results of the two 
polls show that almost two in three 
teachers believe such 


criticism is not 
true for the schools in which they 
teach: one in three teachers believe 


that it is. 
The opinions of teachers in the two 
samples did not differ significantly: 


Poll 1 Poll2 Combined 
Agree bw eel 34.0 
Disagree 60.4 61.4 60.9 
Uncertain 4.4 5.9 5.1 


A somewhat higher percentage of sec- 
ondary school teachers (39.9%) than 
elementary teachers (30.1%) believed 
the criticism applied to the school in 
which they taught. Even in secondary 


schools, substantially 
of the teachers felt 
not apply. 


than half 
criticism did 


more 
the 


The combined opinions for the two 
polls were: 
Elementary Secondary 


teachers teachers 


Agree 30.1 39.9 
Disagree 64.3 55.6 
Uncertain 5.6 4.5 


The words “far too little’ (academic 
work) were used in the question in an 
effort to differentiate 
from what might be 


criticism 
termed mild 


severe 


criticism. 

The purpose of asking the same 
question in two polls was to check the 
reliability of the sampling procedures. 


—NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 
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‘nN today’s world, education can 
no longer formally involve 
only children and youth—it 

has to be a continuing process. 

To meet the challenge of the 
60's, all adults, including teachers 
and parents, must become better 
informed citizens or remain in 
their present intellectual grooves, 
potential prey for the insidious 
“pitchmen,” hucksters, easy credit 
boys, and many other manipulators 
of the masses. Against these dan- 
gers, Our national defense lies in 
maintaining our capacities for clear 
and critical thinking, as well as in 
keeping up with the ever-widening 
boundaries of knowledge. 

Teachers are aware that each 
day they present to students a mass 
of new facts which widen the gap 
between children and parents and 
between children and the other 
adults with whom they associate. 
Teachers realize also that rapid 
and radical technological and _sci- 
entific change necessitates a general 
expansion of adult education. So- 
ciologically as well, educators gen- 
erally agree with anthropologist 
Margaret Mead that it is cruel and 
false “‘to put all of the play and 
learning into childhood, all the 
work into middle age, and all the 
regrets into old age.” 


Continutnc education for adults 
is no new objective. Many _pro- 
grams, many resources already 
exist. We need first to make more 
people aware of, and eager to par- 
ticipate in, what we already have. 
Second, we need to supplement 
existing opportunities. The two 
needs cannot be called parallel— 
they are interrelated and_ inter- 
twining. It is almost impossible to 
consider them separately. 

In meeting both needs, day- 
school teachers, as distinct from 
night-school faculties, can do much 
to make continuing education 
pleasant, provocative, and profit- 
able for the learners. 

Any teacher can appoint himself 
a committee of one to encourage 
certain parents to begin some form 
of adult education. These sugges- 





Mr. Proctor is supervisor, vocational 
education for adults, Department of 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 





Day-School Teachers 
and Adult 


JAMES O. 


be made at the conclu- 
sion of a regular parent conference 
where a_ student’s progress and 
problems are discussed. 

The teacher should be careful 
about the parents who are ap- 
proached, however, and should try 
to guide them tactfully into edu- 
cational activities best suited to 
their particular needs and interests. 

A committee of one, of course, 
cannot be as effective as a commit- 
tee of the whole. The individually 
interested teacher can most logical- 
ly find support and multiply his 
effectiveness by helping to or- 
ganize (or by sparking into more 
vigorous action) a PTA education 
committee. The obvious starting 
point for such a committee is the 
provision of classes or workshops 
directly related to parent interests. 

PTA _ officers and committee 
members could lead the way by 
lining up in such courses as “So 
You’ve Been Elected Chairman,” 
or “Leadership Training.” Other 
starter courses with wider interest 
could explore factors affecting 
child growth or ways of dealing 
with teen-age problems. 

Once parents are enrolled in 
these icebreaker courses, they are 
likely to be more interested in 
study leading to broader cultural 
enrichment or professional ad- 
vancement. 


tions can 


Ewcournacemenr of interest in 
vocational and academic fields can 
also be a specific responsibility of 
the PTA _ education committee. 
The committee should start by 
gathering and systematizing in- 
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formation on the adult education 
program provided by the school 
system itself, by junior colleges 
and other institutions of higher 
learning within the area, or by ex- 
tension courses offered through the 
state university. 

An effective way of putting this 
information to use is to make adult 
education the program theme for 
the entire year. Theme develop- 
ment can begin with a survey of 
member interests, needs, hobbies, 
and ambitions. Survey findings 
can then be discussed in relation 
to the information that has been 
gathered about the existing adult 
education services. Speakers from 
night schools, junior colleges, and 
other educational institutions can 
be invited to explain their general 
offerings or particular courses. 

Most local adult education of- 
fices can supply attractive flyers 
and brochures for display on 
school bulletin boards and at PTA 
meetings. Some PTA member 
should be designated to call atten- 
tion to this literature periodically 
and to answer the questions it 
stimulates. 

School papers should carry in- 
terest-catching notices about adult 
education programs, registration 
deadlines, and the like, and when 
the PTA itself sets up a special 
course, whether in how to make 
slip covers or how to lead a discus- 
sion, special notices should go 
home to all parents via the chil- 
dren. In these cases, PTA members, 
assisted by room mothers, should 
follow up the notices with tele- 
phone calls to add the personal 
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touch and to help assure greater 
parent participation in the courses. 

Where the school system itself 
has an extensive program for adult 
education, PTA’s can be of most 
service by publicizing these oppor- 
tunities rather than by initiating 
many courses of their own. That 
would be the case in Baltimore, for 
instance, where the public school 
Division of Adult Education offers 
more than 300 courses from which 
parents and other interested adults 
can choose. When the division 
knows the needs or desires of arry 
group, other courses can be organ- 
ized and offered free or for a nomi- 
nal fee. 

Of course, one PTA, like one 
teacher, is limited in its influence. 
When city, county, district, and 
state PTA organizations work cen- 
trally for continuing education, 
the message is louder, the purposes 
more clearly understood, the re- 
sults more rewarding. 


Bor whether the committee for 
adult education represents one 
school or many, a variety of other 
ways exist to further the basic ob- 
jective. Continuing education is so 
universal in its appeal and so im- 
portant in its scope and value that 
ready audiences and important al- 
lies can be found in women’s clubs, 
churches, service clubs, chambers 
of commerce, fraternal groups, and 
many other organizations. 

Most of these groups are pro- 
gram hungry; the best way to lure 
them into active interest in adult 
education is to send them a speak- 
er. In turn, the most efficient way 
to train and schedule speakers is 
through a speakers bureau, oper- 
ated preferably by a city or district 
PTA council’s central adult educa- 
tion committee. Speakers should 


pea /(.)HATS THIS ABOUT 
YOU AND A “MISS 
OTHMAR"? WHO 
IN THE WORLD IS 
MISS OTHMAR? ] 





SHES MY TEACHER...SHE 
UNDERSTANDS ME! 


present timely and practical infor- 
mation and urge the host group to 
set up its own committee on con- 
tinuing education. 

In addition to broadly based 
community groups, almost any area 
has a number of special interest 
organizations such as garden and 
homemaker clubs, or clubs for hob- 
byists in photography or Civil 
War history. Their members are 
potential participants in courses 
that come within their range of 
interest, and, more importantly, 


My interest is in the future 
because I am going to spend the 
rest of my life there. 

—C. F. Kettering 


such groups can often supply sub- 
ject matter experts to serve as in- 
structors. 

There are also many groups in 
which adult education is itself a 
major function. World Affairs 
Councils have conducted intensive 
studies (open to the public at a 
moderate cost) of Russia and the 
emerging African nations. Africa 
was also the study topic last year 
for all denominations in the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. Mem- 
bers of the League of Women Vot- 
ers constantly study such current 
issues as international economic 
development and often provide in- 
stitutes and workshops that are 
open to the public. 

Although many individual teach- 
ers participate in these various 
study groups, a central adult edu- 
cation committee could perform 
invaluable service by acting as a 
clearing house for information on 
all adult education activities in the 
community. 
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Representatives of business and 
labor should also be invited to 
share in adult education efforts. 
Generally, management is spend- 
ing liberally for employee educa- 
tion, and labor groups are equally 
strong advocates of education. 
Some of this training and _ study 
may be open to adults reached 
through the schools. 

In Baltimore, labor organiza- 
tions and the public school’s Divi- 
sion of Adult Education have co- 
operatively developed many courses 
for union members. 


As I suggested earlier, an elabo- 
rate program of adult education 
will not accomplish much unless 
the public is kept well-informed 
about it. In addition to methods 
already discussed, other promo- 
tional avenues are also open. 

For example, news releases about 
educational offerings can be sent 
to the house organs of local indus- 
tries and to labor union publica- 
tions, as well as to newspapers. If 
an item really comes under the 
public service heading, many radio 
and TV stations will give free spot 
broadcasting. 

Large department stores or gro- 
cery chains accustomed to buying 
full-page newspaper ads may be 
happy to contribute space in an ad 
for a box announcing an important 
educational project. 

Local department stores, public 
utilities companies, and other busi- 
nesses which send out monthly bills 
will often include a small piece of 
informational material in_ their 
regular mailings, especially if this 
favor is not asked too often. 

Continuing education can be as 
rewarding as it is urgent. The bell 
rope hangs readily at hand. Teach- 
ers must be the first to grasp it. # 
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ONE with the hornbook and the 
slate is the notion that the 
central library is a necessity 

only in the secondary school. 

The central importance of the 
school library in all teaching is re- 
iterated in the Standards for School 
Library Programs issued last year 
by the American Library Associa- 
tion: “For the individual student, 
the library program offers valu- 
able experiences and _ instruction 
that start with kindergarten and, 
expanding in breadth and depth, 
continue through the secondary 
school.” 

To speak of “central importance” 
is to use a phrase with double 
meaning. The new Standards—the 
first set up since 1945—takes it for 
granted that library services at any 
grade level should be centralized. 
This is not a new concept at the 
secondary level, but it does call for 
some review of objectives and a 
setting of sights where library fa- 
cilities at the elementary level are 
concerned. 


I; the central library, as opposed 
to individual classroom collections, 
needs any new justification, we find 
those reasons uppermost in the 
growing emphasis on quality edu- 
cation. To vitalize the education 
of American children, we must have 
a rich store of constantly changing 
materials. 

Classroom collections are gener- 
ally limited to books, and books no 
longer represent the repository of 
all learning. A central library sup- 
plements books with a wealth of 
other materials: maps, pamphlets, 
periodicals, pictures, and audio- 
visual materials. It would be im- 
possible physically and _ foolish 
fiscally to attempt to provide this 
variety of instructional material in 
each classroom. 

But this is not to say that class- 
room collections are not important 
also. Basic references, quickly at 
hand, are highly desirable, and the 
always-visible bookshelf is a stim- 
ulant to individual reading. Ideal- 
ly, teachers use the central library 
to keep classroom collections flexi- 





Dr. Bowden is principal and Dr. Mc- 
Guire, librarian, Casis Elementary 
School, Austin, Texas. 
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ble enough to meet varied reading 
levels and personal interests. 

If children are to be educated in 
depth, they must learn to base 
their judgments upon evidence col- 
lected from many valid sources of 
information. 

In what better place can they ac- 
quire this ability than in an or- 
ganized library where, beginning at 
the primary level, children can 
start building research habits that 
are so indispensable at _ higher 
levels? The child who learns to use 
the card catalogue in an elementary 
school library to find out more 
about igloos is acquiring a skill 
he’ll need when he starts his mas- 
ter’s thesis on isotopes. 

Again, the variety of materials in 
the central library can spark the in- 
terest of a phlegmatic child and 
challenge the gifted who want to 
explore beyond the limits set by the 
class assignment. What the average 
child needs or wants to know about 
the difference in the causes of the 
rain forest and the desert will not 
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satisfy the more intellectually cu- 
rious. And what this additional ex- 
ploration of the library shelves adds 
to classroom discussion may lure 
others into more reading. 

At any rate, desirable reading 
habits are much more likely to de- 
velop when books are an integral 
part of the school’s resources, and 
when the librarian is there to help 
the teacher promote individualized 
reading. 

This means, of course, that not 
only must the teacher be free to go 
to the library, but the librarian 
must be free to operate throughout 
the school, making mental notes 
about the things he can do to as- 
sist all teachers and students. Mak- 
ing the librarian mobile necessi- 
tates assistants who can remain in 
the library. The new Standards rec- 
ommends at least one part-time 
library clerk to assist the full-time 
librarian in every school of 200 stu- 
dents. 


‘Rese is, naturally, nothing 
mandatory about any standard, but 
the mere fact that the standard is 
there as something to stretch to- 
ward helps us to extend and im- 
prove our services and to gauge the 
degree of that improvement. 

One measure of the progress in 
the expansion of school libraries 
in the fifteen years between the 
Standards issued in 1945 and those 
published last year is that the old 
Standards was prepared exclusive- 
ly by a group of librarians while 
the 1960 Standards comes from a 
committee representing twenty-one 
national organizations, most of 
which are primarily concerned 
with education. 

This is a significant indication 
that educators and important lay 
leaders now realize that the pace ~ 
which modern education demands 
can be maintained only if school 
library programs advance at the 
same time. 


As the Standards asserts: ‘““The 


extent to which many children and 
young people of today will be crea- 
tive, informed, knowledgeable, and, 
within their own years, wise, will 
be shaped by the boundaries of the 
content of the library resources 
available within their schools.” + 
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The Largest School District 
in the United States 


THERON F. BORDEN 


LASKA, the largest state, also 
has the largest school dis- 
trict—as well as twenty-nine 

smaller city and village districts. 

District One is so large it spans 

four time zones and includes 116 

schools, with enrollments ranging 

from eight to 2300 students. 

If you can envision a map of 
Alaska superimposed on a map of 
the “south forty-eight,” you may be 
better able to realize Number One’s 
size and its problems. 

Its southernmost school at Adak, 
a military installation near the end 
of the Aleutian Chain on the Alas- 
ka map, would be in about the 
same spot as San Diego, California, 
on a map of the rest of the United 
States. Roughly speaking, Bethel, 
northeast across the Bering Sea 
from Adak, would fall at Denver, 
Colorado; Teller, at Worland, 
Wyoming; Kodiak, on the border 
between Oklahoma and 
Anaktuvuk Pass, at 
North Dakota; Nenana, at Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota: Elmendort 
Air Force Base (Near Anchorage) , 
at Hastings, Nebraska; Hoonah, 
near Vandalia, Illinois; Metlakatla, 
at Knoxville, Tennessee. 

The other schools would be scat- 
tered throughout the area bound- 
ed by these distant points. 


b 


ea 


Kansas; 
Bismarck, 


Eertanane the tremendous size 
of District One still does not tell 
the whole story. If schools in this 
district were in the “south forty- 
eight,” a school official could visit 
them by automobile, traveling on 
high-speed, paved highways. Sup- 
plies and equipment could be de- 


Mr. Borden is assistant commissioner 
of education for the state of Alaska. 
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livered by truck or train in a fairly 
short time. In Alaska, only a rela- 
tively few schools are connected by 
highways, fewer still are on a rail- 
road, 

Supplies and equipment for the 
school at Bettles, for instance, must 
be ordered in Seattle by February 
| for the next school year. They go 
by the one ocean freight line to the 
mouth of the Yukon where they are 
transferred to a river boat for a trip 
of several hundred miles. Then the 
supplies are put on river barge on 
the Koyukuk, but departure of the 
barge depends upon the time of 
the breakup of the ice and the level 
of water in the Koyukuk. 

On the final short leg of the jour- 
ney, the supplies go to the school 
overland by jeep or dog sled. 

In some instances, the freight 
charges are many times the origi- 
nal cost of the supplies. Anaktuvuk 
Pass, which on our superimposed 
map is located at Bismarck, North 
Dakota, depends upon stove oil to 
heat the schoolrooms and the teach- 
erage. The small plane landing 
strip permits delivery of only two 
or three drums of fuel on each in- 
coming flight from  Fairbanks— 
a distance of about 275 miles. 

This year seventy-five drums were 
delivered at Anaktuvuk Pass at a 
cost of $6300. This means that fuel 
oil which costs 25¢ per gallon in 
Fairbanks costs $1.74 per gallon de- 
livered at Anaktuvuk Pass. 


Supervision in these Alaskan 
schools presents additional prob- 
lems. Most of the schools are not 
served by scheduled airlines, and 
visiting supervisors must travel on 
chartered flights with Alaskan bush 
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pilots. This is expensive, time-con- 
suming, and sometimes hazardous, 
Often flights are made in ski- 
equipped planes which use frozen 
rivers and bays as landing fields and 
fly at times when the temperature 
may be minus fifty degrees. 
Fortunately, many of the remote 
schools are provided with good 
buildings and comfortable housing 
for teachers. The greatest problem 
facing a teacher in the outpost 


i 
schools is the relative isolation. In | 
| 







many of these areas, there may not 
be another adult who has com- 
mand of the English language. 
“Cabin fever” is the principal dis- 
ease among the teachers. 


Warr does Alaska get teachers 
for the many rural schools? Last 
year, the birthplaces of our teachers 
represented each of the filty states, 
plus twelve foreign countries. A 
surprising number of young teach- 
ers come to Alaska with the idea of 
staying only one year but fall in 
love with the country and remain 
to become permanent residents of 
the new state. Alaska has much to 
offer young teachers who like hunt- 
ing, fishing, winter sports, and a 
vigorous do-it-yourself culture. | 

The educational system itself is 
fine, and much is being done to ex- 
tend facilities at the secondary level 
outside of the major population 
centers. At present more than 400 
students are being educated 
through correspondence courses, 
but considerable thought is being 
given to establishment of boarding 
schools for students from areas too 
remote for schools of their own. 

The philosophy of the commis- 
sioner of education for Alaska is 
that the state shall provide the best 
possible education for all children, 
regardless of where they live or 
what their ethnic background may 
be and despite the problems of 
great distances, sparsity of popula- 
tion, extreme cost of transporta- 
tion, and limited finances. 

Teachers who share this task, 
whether in the largest school dis- 
trict in the United States or in one 
of the smaller ones in the forty- 
ninth state, find the life stimula- 
ting, the experiences rich, the work 
interesting and rewarding. + # 
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DRIVER EDUCATION 










TRAFFIC SAFETY 
UNDS SAFETY 
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coil ACTIVITIES - BENEFITS - COMMUNITY IMPACT 


| dis- 
1 one 


forty- This is @ reproduction of an instructional poster published by the NEA’s National 
nula- Commission on Safety Education. Unlike the “single-idea” poster, it has been designed 

to motivate pupils to organize and work for safe living. Write to the commission for a 
work copy of the two-color, 17” x 22” poster and use it with your class. Single copies free to 
+p + teachers. Additional copies, 15¢ each. Stock No. 46-813. ~ 
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Available through National Commission on Safety Education, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. Poster No. 13 
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UNIVERSITY 


COLORADO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Stimulating study under distinguished 
faculty. 


Outstanding Lecture Series. 
Excellent Creative Arts Programs. 
Recreation in the Rockies. 


University residence halls in proximity 
to classrooms. 


PLAN TO ATTEND 


FULL 10-WEEK SESSION 
JUNE 16 - AUGUST 26 


ERE OS Oe ET 
FIRST 5-WEEK TERM 
June 16 - July 21 
THE 4-WEEK CURRICULUM 
WORKSHOP 
June 26 - July 21 
FIRST 3-WEEK TERM 
July 3 - July 21 
SECOND 5-WEEK TERM 
July 24 - August 26 
SECOND 3-WEEK TERM 
July 24 - August 11 
' 
Dean of the Summer Session, 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
1-M McKenna Bidg. 
Boulder, Colorado: 


PLEASE SEND SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 


(city & STATE) 


MAIL TODAY! 


aa \el iat TRADING POST. 


Poetry Writing: An Avenue 

of Expression 

A TEACHER Can inspire average stu- 
dents as well as the gifted to write po- 
etry. With patience, he can evoke in 
them a desire to write poetry, to find 
values not only in word-exploration 
but in self-exploration. ; 

One way to start might be to have 
students write a few rhyming lines 
about colorful figures or scenes in a 
history or geography lesson. Having 
them draw or find pictures to illustrate 
their verses and then combining their 
artistic efforts into a class booklet acts 
as a spur to further versifying. 

All members of the class may write 
a poem about some spectacular event 
in yesterday’s news—a fire, a flood, or 
launching of a satellite. They may 
bring clippings of some story which 
they want to put into rhyme. Or each 
student may seek his own personal in- 
spiration for a poem. This approach 
encourages spontaneous — expression 
first and follows it with study of pat- 
tern and structure. 

Some teachers have better results 
with a reverse procedure and make 
their approach to poetry writing by 
teaching the forms of poetry first. 

\fter studying samples of various 
forms offered by the teacher, pupils 
may try to construct their own exam- 
ples. The iambic foot—two syllables, 
the first unaccented, the second ac- 
cented—is an easy and familiar one to 
start with. Each child then writes a 
page of these syllables, practicing a 
verbal scale just as the pianist practices 
a finger exercise. 

Pupils may pick words from their 
spelling lists which illustrate the iambic 
foot, such as refrain, devote, assume, 
undo, afraid, and exact. Then they 
practice their learning-the-scales tech- 
nique by writing a page of two iambic 
feet: “I see a bird, I am afraid,” and 
the like. They may continue with 
three, four, and five iambic feet. 

By this time, pupils will have learned 
that much good poetry is written in 
either the four or five foot iambic 
rhythm and will want to try their 
skill with rhyming couplets or a quat- 
rain with alternate rhymes. 

The teacher may use the same grad- 
ual approach for the teaching of other 
types of feet. Spelling, handwriting, 


sentence structure, and vocabulary may 
all be improved along with practice in 
writing examples of the trochaic, an- 
apestic, and dactylic foot. This practice 
lends itself to vocabulary enrichment. 

It does not hurt the student of aver- 
age intelligence to wrestle with his vo- 
cabulary in trving to find the exact 
word to express his thought and catch 
the true rhyme. Thus, he learns the 
merits of revision—that good writing is 
often rewriting. 

After the preliminaries of acquaint- 
ing his pupils with feet, rhymes, and 
form patterns, the teacher may begin 
the more serious task of invoking true 
creativity within these patterns. Now, 
the children should be prepared to ex- 
plore their feelings and produce poems 
that communicate an experience to the 
reader. They will have limbered their 
verbal limbs; they will be readv to cre- 
ate effects of beauty. 

—NAOMI GILPATRICK, instructor in 
reading and language arts, Seton Hall 
University, East Orange, N.]. 


Imaginative Topics Spark 
Creative Instinct 


At First, members of my fourth 
gerade class found the assignment of 
writing a theme each Monday night 
just a new kind of homework. But our 
provocative theme topics have so 
stirred their imaginations that they 
now obviously welcome the opportuni- 
ty to express their ideas and feelings. 

First assignments dealt with the fa- 
miliar and concrete, such as “Left-Over 
Turkey,” “When My Mother Scolds 
Me,” and “My Favorite Smell.” 

One subject brought personal inter- 
pretations of “What a Color Means to 
Me.” Each child wrote about the color 
of his choice and revealed interesting 
associations of objects and ideas with 
color: “When I see pink it makes me 
think of the sunset that is pink and 
purple and other colors. It also makes 
me think of babies.” “A dark green 
room makes me feel cold.” “Yellow 
makes me think of action.” 

Favorite assignments have touched 
on observation of the world around us, 
such as “Day Sounds,” and “Night 
Sounds.” Of the former, one child 
wrote: “We have an awfully noisy 
morning at our house. Our radio wakes 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Nationwide now offers 
or “quantity discount” 


f he life insurance, plus a special 
: female discount—lets you 
working ) 


plan for retirement 


WOMAN: «= andsavein the process! 


{ 
| 
nt | 
nd 
In 
a Now, LIFE INSURANCE that’s modern, sensible, inexpensive, and designed especially 
for the working woman. Nationwide’s ADULT ESTATE BUILDER Offers you a retirement 
{ plan that makes funds available for life’s big opportunities. And you can save big 
| dollars. This plan actually offers you a double discount. You get (1) a special “female 
discount” plus (2) a “quantity discount” that reduces the premium on each $1,000 of 
‘all life insurance over the first $4,000 you purchase. The table below shows you how cash 
values and dividends build over the years. Nationwide’s ADULT ESTATE BUILDER can 
provide a valuable fund for loans, for emergencies...even for vacations and other 


| opportunities. Get full details on this unique plan from your local Nationwide agent. 
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4 EXAMPLES OF NATIONWIDE’S FAST BUILDING CASH VALUES (Issue age 30) 
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Nationwide Life Insurance Company « home office: Columbus 16, Ohio 
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“For the Young 
of All Ages’’ 





28th 
Year 

















Weekly Departures, Fully inclusive. 


30-80 Days incl. air 51930 
0) Round trip from 

















COEUROPE 18-80 Days tr. $788 
DORIENT 17-30 Days #31290 
DCOAFRICA —_ 26-67 Days #r*1767 


‘ DSO.PACIHC 3-58 pays tr. $952 

DAOLY LAND 23-24 vays #*1496 

DC SOAMER. 17-45 days tr. *954 

“No Greater CWAWA// from 8-44 Days 


Value Anywhere”) MEXICO 15-18 bays #r. $299 
(C) STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost Adventure 
















nd Seales “ 
Ask Your “European trips incl. steamer from $76, 

Tr g=~—=Check folders desired, ====g 

avel Agent Tee : 

a Address H 

eCiy Shae ’ 

at CIITTITTTiTeL rtd 


WORLD TRAVEL 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.20, N. Y., 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
211 North Ervay, Dallas, Texas 

323 Geary Street, San Francisco 2, Calif., 
530 West 6th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif., 

Pan American Bank Bldg., Miami 32, Florida 

Vance Bidg.. 3rd & Union, Seattle 1, Washington 
































Free 


catalog 





of high school 
science-teaching aids 


Here is a comprehensive source for 
tested science materials, geared 
specifically tu teachers’ classroom and 
laboratory needs. 48-page illustrated 
catalog describes nearly 1000 items of 
educator-approved equipment and 
books ranging from astronomy to zo- 
ology—with emphasis on enrichment 
materials suitable for individual and 
group projects by students. For free 
copy, write to: Dept. M-215. 


A Division of The Library of Science 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER -O5. 
59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. ge 


ALASKA 


teaching 
career service in Bureau of 


Married for Government 


Affairs Schools. 


desired 
Indian 


couples 


One spouse must have major in elementary education. 


Gross 
$14,737 
Juneau, 


CLINTON 


C. R. COZZENS, Mgr. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 


salarie 
transportation. 


combined entrance 
plus 
Alaska 


$10,862 to 
Box 1751, 


from 
Inquire 











NEW SUMMER TRAVEL 


EXPERIENCES FOR EDUCATORS 


Academic Credit Available 


GERMANY AND SCANDINAVIA—Two cul- 
tural exchange programs. Discussion and study 
sessions with local teachers. See the countries 
through the eyes of those who know and appreciate 
their homeland. Visit homes, and cultural and 
industrial centers. Travel through Scandinavia 
from Bergen and Oslo to Helsinki; Germany from 
Bavaria to Berlin. Option to visit many other 
countries following program. A new approach to 
educational travel and international understanding. 





Transportation by jet. Six weeks or more in 
Europe. 
SOVIET UNION—Choose from three stimulat- 


ing projects, ranging from 35 to 56 days, includ- 
ing Eastern and Western Europe or combine trip 
through Soviet Union with around the world. 
Visit Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev, Tbilisi. Stop in 
Scandinavia en route, Czechoslovakia and Ger- 
many on return. : 


WASHINGTON—UNITED NATIONS’ SEMI- 
NAR—An exciting firsthand experience observing 
the Federal Government and its agencies in action 
and discussing problems and _ practices’ with 
government officials. Sessions with your own 
senators and other officials presently in the news. 
One week in New York observing operations and 
work of United Nations and meeting personali- 
ties of international significance. 

TRAIL LAKE RANCH—Located in Wyoming’s 
magnificent Shoshone National Forest. Excellent 
outdoor education and recreational programs. In 
mountain valley at 7500 foot elevation with trout 
stream and view of two glaciers. Variety of ac- 
commodations: cabins, dormitories, and camping 
and trailer sites. 


NEA EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL DIVISION 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


KEY T0 MANY DOORS 











RETIREMENT IIOE MATION : 
é 
' F taADteDer STANDAROS i 
} 
1 
a united profession 
LOCAL + STATE - NATIONAL 
PRED RET rere ee 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 









EUROPE—College Credit 


See Europe for less on economical 6 to 12 week 
trips from $695 to $1495 all-expense. College 
credit available. Space limited! For details write: 
Americans Abroad, Inc. Travel Service 
100 University Station 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
















TEACH IN COLORADO 


Professional Services for 
Professional Teachers 
Teacher Placement Service 
Colorado Education Association 
1605 Penn., Dept. G, Denver, Colo. 



















FELT-BOARD MAGIC 
(Continued from page 28) 






a long nap on one side, and 
gummed on the other, with a pro- 
tective covering that peels off easily. 

Objects to be used on a felt 
board may be cut directly from an 
adherent material, or they can be 
cut out of paper or other light- 
weight materials and a few strips 
of an adherent (such as sandpaper) 
fastened to their backs. This per- 
mits use of any picture cut from a 
magazine or drawn by the teacher 
or child on a suitable paper. Ob- 
jects cut from cloth can be colored 
with crayon, paints, or felt-tipped 
pens to distinguish them in a mean- 
ingful way. 


General Pointers 


Objects suitable for use on a felt 
board range from letters or syllables 
for use in teaching spelling to 
diagrams of government structure 
for use in high school social studies. 
Once a sequence of materials has 
been prepared, it can be used re- 
peatedly and is easily amplified. 

When using the felt board, re- 
member to: 

@ Tilt the board back at the 
top, whether on an easel or a table- 
top stand 

@ Keep the board out of drafts, 
as applications blow off easily 

@ Organize materials ahead of 
time in the order of their use 

@ Stand or sit at the side of the 
board, not in front, during your 
presentation. 

A number of good felt boards 
and many sets of instructional ma- 
terials are available commercially. 
They are advertised in profession- 
al periodicals, and your audio- 
visual dealer or school-supply rep- 
resentative can doubtless advise you 
on best buys and the supplies and 
materials suited to your needs. 

There are also numerous articles 
about felt boards in audio-visual 
periodicals and textbooks. The Vis- 
ual Instruction Bureau at the Uni- 
versity of Texas has a publication, 
Felt Boards for Teaching, which 
can be found in many professional 
libraries. This lists many sources of 
felt boards and materials and car- 
ries an extensive bibliography. # 
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What can the Air Force do for your students? 


The Air Force can help carry on the job that you’ve been 
doing. Advanced technical training and opportunities for 
higher education are readily available to airmen. 


Technical training schools run by the Air Force give 
students an excellent background in the vital sciences of the 
age now before us—the Aerospace Age. Aptitude tests help 
direct each student toward that training he seems best 
equipped to handle. 


Higher education programs, covered by “Operation Boot- 
strap,’ enable airmen and officers to earn college credits in 
off-duty time. These programs are conducted at a college 
near the base or at a branch of a college right on the base. 
In either case, a substantial part of tuition cost is paid by the 
Air Force. College credits can also be earned by taking 
correspondence courses offered by the Armed Forces Insti- 


tute. These courses are free except for a small registration 
fee. For certain carefully screened young men, there is the 
Airman Education and Commissioning Program. It in- 


cludes a complete on-campus college education at Air Force 
expense. 


For a copy of “Guidance Counsellor’s Brochure,” which 
lists material about Air Force procurement programs, write 
p £ 


to: Educator’s Information, Dept. No. CN13, Box 7608, 
Washington 4, D.C. 


U.S. Aur Force 


There's a place for tomorrow's leaders 
x * * on the Aerospace Team 





SUGGESTIONS 
Wwe hope prove helpful 


Rhythm Band Qnstuuments 


Easy how-to by Rosalyn D. Wallace 
in Virginia Journal of Education 
to establish or augment your own rhythm band 


Drum-trather big, clean, 
empty drum (had from 
garage). Top is piece of 
old inner tube secured 
with baling wire. 


Drum—muslin laced over 
ends of coffee can. Shel- 
lack muslin ends 3 times. 


Tom-Tom — tympani 
drum head, softened in 
water and laced with 
twine over the ends of 
coffee can. Let dry, then 
shellack lacings. 


Tambourine—drum head 
held in embroidery hoops. 
6 bottle caps, flattened 
and prc a to rim by 3 
tacks. 


Cymbals—tops of 2 coffee 
cans. Hammer edges flat. 
Bolt on spools for handles. 


Plate Shaker—2 paper 
plates laced together with 
dried corn in between. 


Cup Shaker—paper cup 
with dried corn in it. 


Cappo—bottle caps with 
holes punched, strung on 
a wire hanger. Twist wire 
together; caps move easily 
back and forth. 


Bells—3 bells sewed on 
circlet of ribbon. 


Used by permission 
Ginn and Company. 


Clothespin Whackers—2 
bottle caps, one flattened, 


one regular, tacked to © 


clothes pin. 


Toothpowder Shaker— 
red painted toothpowder 
can, filled with dried corn. 


Maracas—2 old light bulbs 
covered with thin strips 
of paper towel. Paste on 
5 lavers; allow to dry. 
Then break bulbs by hit- 
ting on cement. Broken 
glass makes rattle. 


Jingle Sticks—2 dowels 
12” long. 2 flattened bot- 
tle caps tacked on end of 


Rhythm Sticks—2 dowels 
12” long, painted red. 


Sand Blocks—2 blocks of 
wood 3%x3x%”. Sandpaper 
thumbtacked along the 
thin edge. 


Wood Blocks—2 blocks 
of wood 3%x3x%” 


Picket Fence—flat board 
with 8 clothespins nailed 
on upside down. Dowel 
used to play up and down 
“fence.” 


Triangles—6" nail, hun 
from string. 3” nail us 

as striker. Other triangle 
made of bent metal piece. 


The ideal treat for busy 


people is Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 
The delicious lively flavor gives you 


a little lift. The good, satisfying 


chewing relieves tension. 








For teachers, school administrators, librari- 
ans, nurses, and stenographers. Comprehen- 
sive all new directory covers American and 
foreign companies, governmental and inter- 
national organizations in over 80 countries. 
How, when and where to apply, $1.00. 
Money-back guarantee. Included free, ‘Stu- 
dent Opportunities Abroad.’’ Covington Dis- 
tributors, Box 704-N, Camden 1, New Jersey. 


South America 


Unusual Travel Bargain 
Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil only 
$1095 all-expense. All travel by air. 
Small escorted groups. For FREE de- 
tails write: 
Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service 

102 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


A Single Code of Ethics 


More than 60,000 teachers in 
forty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia are participating in 
a nationwide study relating to the 
development of a single code of 
ethics for the teaching profession. 
Almost 400 local associations af- 
filiated with the NEA are involved 
in the study and will make their re- 
ports to the Committee on Profes- 
sional Ethics in advance of the 
NEA Convention in Atlantic City. 

Since 1952, when the present 
NEA Code of Ethics was adopted, 
twenty-four affiliated state  asso- 
ciations and many local groups 
have adopted the NEA Code. Many 
state associations and some local 
associations have adopted separate 
codes of ethics. 

Communications and inquiries 
received during the past several 
years by the NEA Committee on 
Professional Ethics have empha- 
sized that the development of a 
single code of ethics for the teach- 
ing profession would greatly en- 
hance the status and prestige of 
the profession. 

Accordingly, the committee de- 
cided to devote its Open Meeting 
in Los Angeles in June 1960 to a 
consideration of what changes, if 
any, were needed in the Code of 
Ethics to make it more generally 
acceptable and of how any neces- 
sary changes should be effected. 
All affiliated state associations were 
encouraged to send representatives 
to the meeting. 

There were unofficial representa- 
tives from thirty-nine affiliated 
state associations present at the 
meeting and they unanimously re- 
quested that the NEA offer leader- 
ship in developing a single code of 
ethics for the teaching profession 
and in planning the implementa- 
tion of such a code. 

The present study being made 
by local associations is a first step 
in response to this request, and re- 
flects the conviction of the Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics that 
an expression of grass roots opin- 
ion of teachers is essential in de- 
termining what further action 
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should be taken. The study was 
planned in co-operation with the 
NEA consultant for local associa- 
tions and representatives from a 
number of local associations in the 
Greater Washington Area. 
Answers are being sought to 
basic questions such as these: 
Should there be a single code of 
ethics subscribed to by all members 
of the teaching profession? Should 
state and local associations which 
have separate codes retain them to 
supplement the single code? Could 
the present NEA Code of Ethics 
serve as the basis from which to 
develop a single code of ethics for 
the teaching profession? Should lo- 
cal teacher organizations assume re- 
sponsibility for taking disciplinary 
action against a member for cause, 
after due notice and a hearing? 
The results of the study will be 
of significance to every member of 
the teaching profession, for they 
will have a direct bearing on two 
fundamental issues: (1) whether 
educational practitioners, — what- 
ever their function or specialty, are 
members of a unified profession; 


(2) whether the teaching profes- 
sion is sufficiently mature to be ac- 
corded a greater degree of auton- 
omy than it has yet been accorded. 

The development of a_ single 
code of ethics for the teaching pro- 
fession is a necessary prelude to the 
achievement of full professional 
status. While there may be many 
problems attending the develop- 
ment of such a code, it is incon- 
ceivable that the teaching profes- 
sion would side-step the responsi- 
bility that is an essential concomi- 
tant of the status it seeks. 


—ISABEL EPLEY, mathematics 
teacher, Langley High School, 


Pittsburgh; chairman, NEA Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics. 


OUR READERS WRITE 

(Continued from page 8) 
ties must be skillfully reconciled and 
fused in order to determine sound 
education policy and to set up valid 
large goals for education. Further- 
more, it is soundly grounded in the 
realization that people work most en- 
thusiastically to implement decisions 
when they have played an active and 


responsible part in reaching those de- 
cisions. 

Groups persuaded to go along with 
a leader’s prefabricated solution to a 
problem will generally feel that they 
have no particular obligation to help 
him work it out. 

Finally, it seems to me that Dean 
Haskew’s concept of leadership has 
implicit in it too much of the “Let’s 
put all our eggs in one basket” phi- 
losophy. I believe the soundest policy 
is to aim constantly at developing 
leadership qualities in many persons. 

Before anyone can become a re- 
sponsible leader, he must first learn 
the responsibilities of responsible 
membership. This requires knowledge 
of self and others; the ability to re- 
ceive as well as to exert influence; and 
the development of the leadership 
qualities Dr. Haskew discusses at some 
length—meekness, the willingness to 


put oneself on the line for valid 
causes, and so on. 
Educational leaders can perhaps 


best acquire such learning through be- 
ing involved in thoughtfully designed 
and conducted group processes. 

—KENNETH D, BENNE, director, Hu- 
man Relations Center, Boston Uni- 
versity; adjunct staff, National Train- 
ing Laboratories, NEA. 





offers you a WIDE CHOICE of rf 


SUMMER PROGRAMS 
> FULL SUMMER SESSION June 12-August 18 


—June 12- 


> EARLY SUMMER TERM 
> LATE SUMMER TERM 
> INTERSESSION 

> WORKSHOPS 


—short, 


Let a summer on Peabody’s 


Address: 


Director of Admissions 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 


“A southern school with national and 
international recognition.” 


—July 
—August 21-September 1 


intensive courses 
in specialized fields. 


air-conditioned 
stretch your mind and stir your imagination while you 
enjoy the beautiful and relaxing experience of summer 
study at the very doorway of Tennessee’s vast recrea- 
tional and sight-seeing area—Tennessee’s Great Lakes 
of the South, Great Smokies, and the historical 
South. Write today for SUMMER BULLETIN. 


July 15 
17-August 18 


campus 


Old 


~ SUMM 
SESSION 


ADVANCED STUDY 









a 
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Over 1,000 GRADUATE and 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


WORKSHOPS 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 


FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 
LIBRARY RESEARCH 


FIRST TERM 
June 12—July 15 July 17—August 19 


LABORATORY 
SECOND TERM 


RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL 


ACTIVITIES 
Music Lectures Plays Museums 
Swimming Fishing Golf Tennis 


For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session 


718 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
































THIS IS 


THE HIET FAMILY 
IN VIETNAM 


Recently the Communists entered 
their village. They killed the elder 
or mayor and they put a rope around 
the neck of his granddaughter, a fine, 
intelligent girl 20 years old who could 
read, write and speak two languages 
and who was loved by everybody. 
They also put a rope around Mr. 
Hiet’s neck, a Christian pastor and 
leader. They forced them to a five- 
day march and then buried them alive. 
Mrs. Hiet now has no husband and 
the children no father. They are all 
hungry for they have no income and 
no one to help them because hundreds 
of other families have lost their hus- 
bands, who were either killed fighting 
the Communists or carried north to 
Communist forced labor camps. 

CCF is anxious to help this family 
but is already assisting over 35,000 
children around the world and is 
obliged to turn down many urgent 
requests for lack of funds. 

Any gifts designated for the Hiets 


will be used to assist this widowed 
pastor’s wife and her children. Hun- 
dreds of others as needy children in 
Vietnam can be ‘‘adopted” and cared 
for by CCF. The cost of an “adop- 
tion” to the contributor is the same 
as in all countries listed below— 


$10.00 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorpo- 
rated in 1938, with its 410 affiliated or- 
phanage schools in 42 countrics, is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organiza- 
tion in the world, assisting over 35,000 
children. It serves 28 million meals a 
year. It is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Aid of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
of the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 

COUNTRIES: 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Bor- 
neo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, Egypt, England, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, 
Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, Puerto 
Rico, Spain, Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), 
Thailand, Turkey, United States, Viet- 
nam (Indochina), Western Germany, 
American Indians. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


I wish to “adopt” a boy [0 girl 1 for 


one year i 
(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
CD first month (J. Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and pic- 
ture. I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adop- 
tion. 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 





I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 
(0 Please send me further information. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY. SR itcnsncis, 


i re 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
















NEW NEA 
PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications may be 
ordered from NEA Publications Sales 
or an NEA department, as indicated, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Prices quoted, unless otherwise 
specified, are for single copies and sub- 
ject to discount on quantity lots of the 
same item and issue. 


Adult Classes in Business Educa- 
tion. Discusses adult classes in busi- 
ness education in general and _ spe- 
cific business subjects. 1961. 24p. $1. 
Stock No. 8-204. Order from United 
Business Education Assn. 

Art in the Secondary School. Pre- 
pared by the Natl. Art Education 
Assn. March 1961 Bulletin of the Natl. 
Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. 
160p. $1.50. Order from NASSP. 

Balance in the Curriculum: ASCD 
1961 Yearbook. Examines relation of 
balance to improving instruction and 
alerts profession to needs, interests, 
and pressures that affect curriculum 
decisions. 1961. 201p. $4. Stock No. 
61-021. Order from Assn. for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 

Community Development—U.S.A. by 
Curtis and Dorothy Mial. Reprint 
from International Review of Com- 
munity Development. Report on need 
for a program of community develop- 
ment. 1961. 12p. 25¢. Stock No. 3-243. 
Div. of Adult Education Service. Order 
from Pub. Sales. 

Curriculum Materials 1961. List of 
materials exhibited at the 1961 ASCD 
conference. 46p. $1.25. Stock No. 61- 
142. Order from ASCD. 

Guidance for the Academically Tal- 
lented Student. Suggestions for 
strengthening guidance services, pat- 
ticularly for academically talented stu- 
dents; descriptions of appropriate 
programs. 1961. I44p. $1. Stock No. 
50-108. Academically Talented Student 
Project. Order from Pub. Sales. 

Health Education. Completely re 
written fifth edition of this classic in 
the field presents a broad scope of cur 
riculum planning from primary level 
through college. 1961. 499p. $5. Stock 
No. 38-102. Produced by Joint Com: 
mittee of NEA and AMA on Health 
Problems in Education. American Assn. 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Order from Pub. Sales. 

How To Develop Time and Chrono 
logical Concepts by Kopple C. Fried- 
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man. States importance of time and 
chronology in regard to the social stud- 
ies; describes classroom practices. 1960. 
8p. 25¢. Stock No. 49-518. Order from 
Natl. Council for the Social Studies. 

Human Variability and Learning. 
Relates individual differences to cer- 
tain variables in learning. 1961. 88p. 
$1.50. Order from ASCD. 

I Look at Me. Revised edition of a 
self-evaluation leaflet for teachers. 
1961. 12p. Free. Order from Dept. of 
Classroom ‘Teachers. 

1960-1961 NAPSAE_ Directory. A\l- 
phabetical and geographical listing of 
all active members of the Natl. Assn. 
of Public School Adult Educators. 1961. 
80p. Free to active members; $2. to 
associate members; S5 to nonmembers. 
Stock No. 3-184. Order from NAPSAE. 


The New Media in Language 
Teaching by Frances B. Creore. Re- 
print from Audiovisual Instruction 
dealing with language — laboratory 


equipment and management, instruc- 
tional materials, current research, etc. 
1960. 8p. 35¢. Order from Dept. of 
Audiovisual Instruction. 

New Thrust for Community Lead- 
ership Training by Edward O. Moe 
and Curtis Mial. Reprint from Nov. 
1960 Adult Leadership, which reports 


on the Experimental Laboratory in 
Community Leadership Training con- 
ducted by Natl. Training Laboratories 
at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine. 
6p. Free. Order from Div. of Adult 
Education Service. 

Professional Salaries for Profession- 
al Teachers. Revised 1961 as an aid 
in efforts to raise teachers’ salaries to 
professional levels, through local, state, 
and federal support. 24p. 10 copies for 
Sl. NEA Committee on Educational 
Finance. Order from Pub. Sales. 

Profiles for the 60's. Report of the 
Special Project To Strengthen Local 
Associations, 1959-60. 1961. 74p. Single 
copy free. Stock No. 22-101. Order from 
Office of Field Operations. 

Research Quarterly Cumulative In- 
dex, 1950-59. Brings up to date index 
(by subject and author) of AAHPER’s 
Research Quarterly, 1960. 96p. $1.25. 
Stock No. 24-100.6. Indexes 1930- 
39 and 1910-49 are available. 
Order from AAHPER. 

Selection, Instruction, and Super- 
vision of School Bus Drivers. Bulletin, 
developed by the 1959 Natl. Confer- 
ence on School Transportation. 1961. 
24p. 50¢. Stock No. 46-137. Natl. Com- 
mission on Safety Education. Order 
from Pub. Sales. # #F 
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Estimated Revenue from 


Sources per Pupil 


Public School, 


19. 
20. 


21. 


99 


23, 


24. 


ote OO nh _ 


. Del. 


Alaska 
Hawaii 
Wash. 
La. 


NY. 
. N. Mex. 


Pa. 


9. Nev. 
10. 
a4: 
‘2: 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
V7. 
18. 


Wyo. 
Mich. 
N.C. 
Calif. 
Minn. 
Utah 
Fla. 
S.C. 
Ga. 


Texas 
Ky. 
Ariz. 
Md. 
Ala. 
Okla. 


$389 


302 
280 
268 


266 


258 


238 
211 
208 
201 
200 
192 
189 
179 
177 
176 
174 
166 


50 states 160 


156 
154 
153 
152 
147 
143 


1961. 









6 CAMPUS CHOICES 


_ 6 EIGHT-WEEK SESSIONS 


June 19 to August 11 


Board of Higher Education. 





Authorized by the Oregon State 





P. O. Box 1491 


Name 





Street__ - 


——CLIP AND MAIL NOW 


Summer Session — Room A-11 
¢ Portland 7, Oregon 
Please send complete information on Summer Session 
at the campus checked below. 


95 





State 


Enrolled in 


1960-61 


. Oreg. 
26. 
ai: 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
$2. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
10. 
41. 
42. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
50. 

—NEA Research Division, Rankings of 
the States, 


W. Va. 
Mont. 
Tenn. 
N.J. 
Ind. 
Ohio 
Ark. 
Conn. 
R.I. 
Miss. 
Mo. 
Colo. 
Mass. 
Va. 
Ill. 
Maine ... 
N. Dak. 
Idaho 
Wis. 

Kans. 

Vt. 

Iowa ae 
S. Dak. 
N.H. 
Nebr. 


Study courses at Oregon’s fine colleges and 
universities are enriched by the background of 
beauty and still-remembered history. You'll find 
special workshops and seminars gaining 
excitement from the vigor of cool, clean air, tall 
mountains and broad, uncluttered beaches. Visiting 
educators and special lecturers are drawn by the 
opportunity to teach in the midst of inspiring 
scenery and the world’s best vacation spots. 
Choose this finest setting for summer study... 
Oregon... where education is fun! 





City. wa = 


Zone 


_State 


141 
140 
134 
132 
129 
125 
123 
121 
118 
115 
109 
102 
100 
100 
100 
98 
98 
93 
92 
88 
83 
80 
42 
29 
21 


14 


On to Historical OREGON! 


for summer study and fun... 


A century ago, “On to Oregon” stirred the 
imagination of an adventurous young nation. 
Today, this great green land has even broader 
appeal to the young at heart. 





(CD University of Oregon, 
Eugene 


(J Oregon State College, 
Corvallis 


ee ee SS NS SN SD NS SY 


C) Portland Center Summer 
Term, Portland 


() Oregon College of Education, 
Monmouth 
Post Session—Aug. 14-25 





Ashland 


La Grande 


(1 Southern Oregon College, 


(C1 Eastern Oregon College, 
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What makes the new edition of Collier'F 


© The results of the 1960 Presidential election, 


encluding official electoral college vote. 
© New articles on Africa in turmoil. 


© Details of the 1960 United States Census— 
enformation not yet found in any other 
encyclopedia. 


© Expanded, revised biographies of John F. 
Kennedy, Lyndon Johnson, Richard M. Nixon, 
Khrushchev and Castro, including all the 
most recent devel opments. 


© A new article on Space Vehicles, reporting 
the latest advances in that vital field. 


© A new article on the International Bank ez 


Fund that helps explain today’s gold crisis. 


wn you refer readers to Collier’s Encyclopedial find 
you direct them to the most up-to-date majot{\o), 
reference work available. In the new 1961 edition)p,,, 
recent world events are covered in detail. And the;p} 
facts behind the news become immediately evident. 


Collier’s—like the world it defines—is dynamic Thi 


The editors of Collier’s know that completeness is prol 
nota static quality—it must be carefully maintained. sonal 
That is why there are 140 new pages in the 196 in 
edition; 225 new and revised articles; over 40,00 


clas 
new words in the field of Social Science alone! 


zest 
250 more illustrations, all zvfeg rated with the text) rea 

make the new Collier’s visually richer. And ai 

additional set of eight full-color transparencies 
explains the complex internal-combustion engin¢|Stu 
with a clarity that words or ordinary illustrations}del 
alone could never achieve. luc 
ink 

Recommend Collier’s with confidence 


cas 
Collier’s represents the combined knowledge gu 


some of the world’s most eminent authorities. Thi} fey 
year alone, fifty new contributors join its dis} yo 
tinguished staff of experts. Among them, you will Co 











rEncyclopedia unmistakably 1961? 


pedial find : Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter; 
maj"(Nobel Prize Winners in Physics, Professors John 
lition}Bardeen and Percy Bridgman; and Dr. Willard 


id the ibby, Nobel Prize Winner in Chemistry. 
ident. 
An Encyclopedia with personality 
amic " 

Think back to your college days. Remember the 


ness yrofessor whose course everybody took? He pre- 


“aa sented the same material the other instructors 
> 19 


taught. But in a way that made students crowd his 
40,000 classroom. Call it color—or enthusiasm. Call it 
1€: test. Collier’s has that very quality. It draws 
re textjreaders back again and again. 
nd ai 
encies So readable, it invites use 


engin¢|Students, scholars and casual readers alike are 
ations\delighted by Collier’s appealing readability, its 
lucid, swift-paced style. They appreciate the way 
information is presented in an authoritative yet 
tasy-to-absorb way. They like the vigorous lan- 


7 guage with modern editing. They discover after a 
2. 118 


ts dis 


few paragraphs that Collier’s is one encyclopedia 
1 you don’t have to grapple with. This is no accident. 
Collier’s was designed to be used. 


ou W 


No wonder librarians report that readers refer to 
Collier’s more often than any other encyclopedia 
on their shelves. 


Write for free information 
No reference department is complete without the 
new 1961 Collier’s Encyclopedia. Write today for 
descriptive brochure and list of teaching aids in 
General Science, Social Studies and Language 
Arts. Please indicate your school or library affilia- 
tion. Collier’s Encyclopedia, Library & Educational 


Dept. H-1, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 








COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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FABULOUS, NEW 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


Add 25¢ 
Made of 2 0 0 for $ 1 — 
Live Latex Hondling 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 

Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25¢ each. 

Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ postage and handling 
for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply limited at 
this low price, so order several sets NOW for 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. FREE COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. B-27-N, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L.I., N.Y. 


REALLY SEE EUROPE! 


Know the people thru their arts. 
Thrill to_ festivals, music, art, 
yf drama, full sights, 


“oer 


9 maj. countries. 
Save time & money on our 9th ann. 
Cultural Tour. Jet carefree travel, 
grad. study avail. FIRST CLASS 
arr. Cartan Travel. See agent, or 
write for ‘“‘“FOLIO NE’ at once. 


DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27-NE,California 


STATIONWAGON TOURS 


TOUR EUROPE in groups of about 15 in two VW 
buses. Tours from $995 leaving N.Y. between June 
10 and July 12 by sea or air. 25 to 64 days in 
Europe. Portugal to Scotland. Norway to Naples. 
See Granada, English lakes, Norwegian Fjords, 
Rivera, Venice and many an Alp. State your dates 
and preferences. 








Write 
DR. DONALD BROWN, Hope College, 
Holland, Mich. 





Don’t blindfold him! 


HE AWESOME-looking instrument 
in the picture above is an electron 
microscope. Through it, a cancer re- 
searcher can observe the detail of a 
cancer cell—magnified 100,000 times. 
The microscope costs $35,000 
and was paid for by American 
Cancer Society funds— which 
support 1300 scientists, all 
working to find the cause of 
cancer, and its prevention. 
Don’t blindfold cancer re- 
search. Give to it. Send your con- 
tribution to CANCER, c/o your 
local post office. 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 





Elementary School Language 
Arts 


The use of a variety of instructional 
materials in teaching the language arts 
facilitates the development of skills, 
abilities, and attitudes. The following, 
selected by Carolyn Guss, Indiana 
University, are representative of avail- 
able types and titles. Producers-dis- 
tributors at the end of the listing will 
gladly provide additional information 
concerning these or related materials. 

Beginning Grammar. 8 filmstrips. 


Treats the basic parts of speech, 
sentences, and punctuation. Gr. 4-6. 
(2) 


Fundamentals of Language Arts. 9 
filmstrips. Gives a series of pictures 
providing pupils a choice of titles for 
each picture. Gr. 4-9. (3) - 

How To Prepare a Class Report. 
Motion picture. 11 min. sd. color and 
b&w. Stresses such steps as choosing 
the subject, thinking of the audience, 
and organizing the presentation. Gr. 
7-12. (1) 

Know Your Dictionary and Help 
Yourself. Chart. Gr. 4-9. (5) 

Making Sense with Outlines. Motion 
picture. 11 min. sd. color and b&w. 
Shows a fifth grade class preparing for 
a field trip to an orchard and con- 
structing an outline for this activity. 
Gr. 4-6. (1) 

Poems Are Fun. Motion picture. 10 
min. sd. color and b&w. Illustrates 
reading, writing, and reciting poems. 
Gr. 4-6. (1) 

Midnight Ride of Paul Revere. Mo- 
tion picture. 11 min. sd. color and 
b&w. Tells about Paul Revere’s ride 
to warn of the advance of the British 
on Lexington. Gr. 4-9. (2) 

Stories Are for Fun. 26 tape record- 
ings. Presents a series of animal stories 


and fairy tales. Gr. 1-6. (6) 

What's the Word? 12 filmstrips. 
Diagnoses word identification and 
recognition. Gr. 4-6. (4) 


Producers or Distributors: (1) Coronet 
Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1. (2) Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
(3) Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 Archer 
Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. (4) Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7. (5) Scott 
Foresman and Co., 433 Erie St., Chicago 


il. (6) Tapes for Teaching, National 
Repository, Audio-Visual Center, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. Ce. 3 








EUROPE 


1961 Summer Tours: 47 to 61 tne in Europe, 
14-18 countries, from $124: Transatiantic 
travel by sea, air or combination. Register now 
— June and early July departures. Write directly 


KNIGHT TOURS (NE) 


Prof. Loring D. Knecht, Director 
P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota. 








AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 
and 
FISK-YATES TEACHERS BUREAU 


28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Leaders in nationwide placement service. 


Member NATA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
GUADALAJARA 


University of Arizona will offer, 
with rofessors 





in cooperation 
from Stanford University and 
Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 3—Aug. 11, art, 
folklore, geography, history, language & litera- 
ture w= Tuition, board & room, $245 up. Write 
Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, _ Stanford, _ California, 





We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, Yugo- 


slavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for the young 
in spirit who don’t want to be herded around. Also 
shorter trips. Budget priced. 

EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box A — te reenee California 





See Europe—Leisurely! 


Long European vacation from $1495 
complete. 58 days. Visit ten countries. 
First class hotels, all rooms with bath. 
Write 


Fine steamship accommodations. 
for Free information. 


Inc., Travel Service 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


JET FLIGHT TO EUROPE 


Dean’s Once In A Lifetime Tour 

Really see EUROPE on my personalized comprehensive 
annual tour of 70 wonderful days to enjoy the operas, 
the historic, scenie and cultural highlights of Europe 
visiting 16 countries in ease and comfort with all details 
fon ge for you and personally escorted for $1987. Excel- 
mt hotels and food. Extension to Spain. June (8 to 
August 27, 1961. 


Chester L. Dean, Instructor of History 
4072 Punta Alta Drive, Los Angeles 8, Calif. 


HORNING 
UF 14/ 14) 
AGENCY 


Americans Abroad, 
104 University Station, 

















Placing teachers and 
administrators in pub- 
lic, private schools and 
colleges of N. Y., N. J. 
Penna, Md. and Del. 


Ralph V. Horning, Ed.D. 
Member of N.A.T.A. 
Devon, Penna. 





TEACHERS WANTED | 


NORTHWEST TEACHERS AGENCY 
1101 Loyalty Bldg., 
Portland 4, Oregon 

Member National Association of 

Teachers’ Agencies. 








INTERLOCHEN ARTS ACADEMY 


For Students of Superior Intelligence and Exceptional 
Talent in Music, Art, Drama, Dance or Creative Writing 


A nonprofit, coeducational college preparatory boarding 
school offering a complete and. well-rounded academic 
program. Youth Symphony Orchestra and Radio and 
Television are special features. School is an outgrowth of 
famous National Music Camp. For detailed information 
and catalog, address 


Dr. J. E. Maddy, President 


Box 72, Interlochen Arts Academy, Interlochen, Michigan 
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2 (HUN a SIRIAR TS COMBINES THE DATA YOU SELECT 
with your: lowa Tests: of Educational Development Program 
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Like having UNIVAC in your own high school! 











NEW, EXCLUSIVE FOUR-FIELD NUMERIC GRID co TYPICAL ITED 

on ITED Answer Sheet now lets you instruct UNIVAC to: include numeric information 

on your ITED List Reports...prepare averages on ITED and other data for as many as a ee ea a 

nine special groups per grade...open new areas of educational research in your school © performance of boys 

or system. vs. girls 

IN ADDITION, the computer automatically provides you with your local percentile @ student ages 

norms and cumulative frequency distributions. Confidential Summary Reports provide e IQ or AQ scores 

average standard and percentile ITED scores plus the averages of the quantitative e college entrance 

data (IQ, ages, etc.) entered in the grid. intention vs. 
achievement scores 

YOU MAY ACTUALLY PROGRAM YOUR TESTING to meet your own specific require- @ grade averages 

ments—simply decide what data you want combined with your ITED reports, then use @ validation of grouping 

Numeric Grid to instruct UNIVAC computer to prepare it. SRA reporting and scoring techniques 

services for ITED are now computed on the Remington Rand Solid State 80 UNIVAC. © consolidation with data 

AT NO EXTRA COST the efficiency of electronic processing offers you as many as four from any source 


special computer services combined with the ITED scores. 


STANDARD ITED SERVICES YOU RECEIVE FROM SRA 


e@ 4 copies of the List Report of Scores © 2 Presscore labels for each student 
@ 3 copies of Confidential and Special Summary Reports e 4 Student Profile Cards for each student 
e@3 copies of Local Percentile Norms and Frequency Distributions 
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USE THIS REGISTRATION FORM to register the number of students you plan to test. 


Your Name lowa Tests of Educational Development 
Position Number of students to be tested in 


School (or district) 


Grade 9 10 11 12 











Administration date 
City. 





one. State. 





Number of buildings in which tests will be given 


Please have a Staff Associate contact me for more information 
regarding this program. 
Standard Service Charges are $1.25 per student 
C] Please send an ITED Prospectus (includes sample reports) actually tested, plus transportation charges. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Street Address 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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FREE-OR 
INEXPENSIVE 


, publications of the NEA the 
and its departments from the Associa- 
tion at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Cash must accompany or- 
ders for $1 or less. Order other items 
from addresses given. 

The Atlanta Century. A_ weekly 
newspaper page (appearing every Sun- 
day with the Atlanta Journal-Consti- 
tution) dated 100 years ago and carry- 
ing news stories of events as they hap- 
pened in the comparable week 
during the Civil War. Sample copy free 
to teachers. Promotion Dept., Atlanta 
Newspapers, Inc., Atlanta 2, Ga. 

Encouraging the Excellent. Special 
programs for gifted and talented stu- 
dents. 1960. 79p. Free. The Fund for S] per kit. 
the Advancement of Education, 477 Week, Box 365, 
Madison Ave., New York 22. York 18. 

Free and Inexpensive Educational 
Aids. Available educational materials 
compiled objectively and intelligently. 
1960. 289p. $1.35. Dover Publications 
Inc., 180 Varick St., New York 14. 


federal 


Publishers, Inc., Natl. 
Washington 4, D.C. 


Welfare of the Deaf. 
Available free from 
ington 2, D. C. 


Week, 


Tells how to make 


leaflet. Single copy 
Teaching Career 





Know the United States of America. 
Presents facts about U.S.A. 
of the 50 states, such as economic data, me up. 


government. 
I44p. $1.50 to NEA members. Capital 
Press Building, 


NEA Journal Index. 
year 1960. 10p. Free as long as supply 
lasts. Send stamped self-addressed en- 
velope to NEA JourNnat. 

Publications on the Education and 


For calendar 


of the Deaf, Gallaudet College, 


School Kit for 1961 National Library 
April 16-22. Designed to assist 
schools in planning programs to stim- 
ulate public interest in school libraries. 
Natl. Library 
Midtown Sta., 


School Kit, 


Teaching Career Month, April 1961. 
Teaching Career 
Month a success in your town. 6- page 
free. 
Month, 





TEACHERS’ TRADING POST 
(Continued from page 66) 


Daddy 


and each 


natural resources, Congressional dis- everybody, my brother is calling my 
tricts, important cities; and an analysis mother, somebody is calling my cat, 
of the creation, authority, organiza- my sister is making getting-ready-for- 
tion, and jurisdiction of branches of school noises, and my father slams the 


Rev. 1960. door as he goes out.” 


language program. 
punctuation, and grammar 
what further work is needed. 

Each story calls for 


paragraph structure, strong opening 
1960-61. 19p. and closing sentences, and logical se 
American Annals quence of thought. We talk about 


Wash- arrangement and use of 
achieve vividness. 
actions to such phrases as: 
me feel full of importance,” 
sweet marshmallow smell.” 
Not only have my 


and 


New grammar, and punctuation, but 


choice of imaginative theme titles has 
inspired them to make their writing a 
independent interpretation 


personal, 
of the subject suggested. 

—MARY METCALF, 
er, paittovest School, Oakland, > Gani. 


Order 
NEA. 


from 


# # 
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1961 SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 19-JULY 21 
JULY 24—AUGUST 25 


@ Graduate and Undergraduate Studies 
@ Teacher Education @ Administration 
@ Clinics @ Workshops 

@ Latin Refresher Program 
@ Music @ Drama e Dance 

















@ Art 






Biology Intersession 







at Dillon Beach June 12-19 








for catalogue write now to: 


DEAN OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Gniversity of the Pacific 


STOCKTON 4, CALIFORNIA 















EUROPE 1961 


Study and Travel 


Classes in leading European Universities Combined with Instruction 
while Travelling to meet American Requirements for Academic Credit. 


MODERN LANGUAGES @ SOCIAL SCIENCES 


CIVILIZATION & CULTURE 
UNIVERSITY OF PARIS (SORBONNE) French Language, Literature, 
History, Art, combined with five-country European Tour. 
June 9-August 31 (84 days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1296.00 
UNIVERSITY OF MADRID Spanish Language, History, Geography, 
Literature, Philosophy, Music and tour of ENGLAND—SPAIN— 
FRANCE. 
June 14-August 31 (78 days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1170.00 
UNIVERSITY OF HEIDELBERG German aaa History and Civili- 
zation—plus 7 Country Tour of Europ 
June 30-Sept. 4 (66 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1255.00 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE Art, Music, Culture, Italian Language, 
History and Literature plus 5 Country Tour of Europe. 
June 10-Sept. 1 (84 days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE $1499.00 
RUSSIAN STUDY TOUR Russian Language and Civilization, four 
weeks preliminary study in LONDON and Four Weeks in RUSSIA. 
June 9-August 31 (84 Days) ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1689.00 
INCLUDING: Trans-Atlantic transportation by sea. All hotels, break- 
fast and dinner while traveling in Europe, full board in Russia, full 
rei while attending the courses, tuition, all sightseeing and 
transfers. 


Off the Beaten Track Pathfinder Tours 


AROUND THE WORLD—Aboard the luxurious, air conditioned 28,000 
ton “HIMALAYA” of the Pacific & Orient Line. Shore excursions 
in the world’s most exciting cities—HONOLULU—TOK YO—HONG 
KONG—SINGAPORE—BOMBAY—NAPLES. With four days in LON- 
DON and return to New York by jet flight. All meals, transporta- 
tion, sightseeing and hotels. ALL FOR ONLY $1099.00. July 11- 
Sept. 4. 

BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN—Aboard the ““ARKADIA” of the Greek 
Line to ENGLAND—-FRANCE—through SCANDINAVIA to RUSSIA— 
RUMANIA—BULGARIA—YUGOSLAVIA—HUNGARY—CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA—POLAND and sail home from GERMANY. June 9-Aug. 10. 
All Hotels, transportation, all meals in Russia, two meals in 
Europe, all sightseeing and transfers. TOTAL PRICE—$1472.00. 

EUROPE AT LEISURE—LONDON—Stay in a Castle on the Rhine— 
relax in Lucerne and charming Kitzbuehel—sunbathe in lesolo on 
the Italian Lido—Rome & Paris. Trans-Atlantic aboard the ‘AR- 
KADIA”’, all hotels, two meals per day in Europe, all meals on 
board ship, all transportation, sightseeing and transfers. July 21- 
Sept. 13. ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE—$1199.00. 


For Further Information Write: 
Lanseair Travel Service, Inc. 
1026 17th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


is saying good-bye to 


The Monday night assignments—no 
substitute for the writing of stories and 
poems in school—help me to plan my 
Errors in spelling, 
indicate 


discussion of 


words to 
We analyze our re- 
“It makes 
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fourth-graders 
made a measurable growth in spelling, 


fourth grade teach- 
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In Sickness and Health 


Ronnie returned to 
after a short illness. 
“We're glad you're back,” 
er told him. 
es: 
“What did you have?” 
“An aspirin.” 
—BESSIE GREER, 


kindergarten 


his teach- 
“Were you sick?” 


Topeka, Kans. 

The teacher, having explained that 
the layers of the skin are called the 
dermis and the epidermis, asked, 
“From this, can you remember what 
we call a doctor who treats skin ail- 
ments?” 

“A taxidermist,” Butch replied. 

—DOROTHY MALLOY, Rollingcrest Jun- 


ior High School, Prince Georges 
County, Md. 
Compliment 
Sidling up to his teacher, the third 
grader said affectionately, “You're the 
third best teacher I ever had.” 
—RUTH HOFFMAN, North Olmsted, 
Ohio. 
Family Pride 


A first grader was telling about her 
seven brothers and 

“My,” said the teacher, “a 
family like that is expensive!” 

“Oh, no!” cried the little girl horri- 
fed. “We don’t buy them! We 
them.” 


sisters. 
big 


raise 


—EDUCATION NEWS FOR BROADCASTERS, 
Press and Radio Division, NEA. 


Blackboard Jungle 


From the theme 
pupil: 

“In Africa, schools for poor children 
are held in the jungle with a simple 
teacher.” 


of a seventh grade 


File System 
When the art teacher dropped a 
box of crayons, a pupil jumped from 
her seat and asked, “May I put your 
crayons back in alphabetical order?” 
—Above two items, 
ROWSKI, Mass. 


THEODORE TOPO- 


Adams, 


* Alphabetically speaking, 
llaska, Arizona, and Arkansas are 
some of the states from which we'd 
like particularly to receive additional 
humorous anecdotes from 
for use in this column. 


Alabama, 


classrooms 
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CHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


FOR EVERY SCHOLASTIC ACTIVITY 







L ATEST GOL D, Rar ATED 
SAFE 
CATCHES =e ENAMELED 


SERVICE ¥ 


ONLY 65c EACH 


‘WRITE for FREE CATALOG 
School Name & Add. Required 


AWARD EMBLEM MEG. CO. 


3435 W. 51st STREET, CHICAGO 32, ILL. 





School | 

| Name ee EO a ene ne | 

| Street roe b | 

l ci | 
ty. State 
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Just like the ones 
that Great, Great 


Grandfather Clock 
Grandma _cher- 7 ia 


has gleaming brass weights, 
pendulum, and secret com- 
partment for winding key. 
Handmade and Hand Painted, 
this clock has a special move- 
ment. Keeps perfect time. 
gifts or add a 
decorative touch to your home 
or office. They blend with any 
decor. Your choice of Ivory, 
White, Yellow, Dark Green, 
Light Green, Dark Blue, 
Light Blue, Black, Red, Pink, 
Light Maple, Dark Maple, 
and Mahogany. Mailed 
Promptly (duty free) from 
Europe to you. Guaranteed for 
one full year. Send only $2.98 
plus 50¢ handling and_ post- 
age to Murray Hill House, 
P.o. tox 126, Dept. C-27, 
Sethpage, L.1., New York. 


Give them as 








Dealer Inquiries Invited 





SOUTH AMERICA 


A major U.S. oil company is seeking highly qualified teachers, in- 


cluding a Teacher-Principal, 


for its combined elementary and 


junior high school program in Eastern Venezuela: 
MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS INCLUDE:— 
. Single, under 36 years of age. 
Bachelor’s degree and valid credential. 
. At least two years recent teaching experience in elementary-junior 


high school grades. 


. Current professional placement file. 

Liberal salary plus bonus and allowance with 
paid vacation and transportation to Venezuela. 
SUBMIT DETAILED RESUME AND PERSONAL DATA TO: 
BOX +432, MRC 136 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


& Every Teacher 
AY Needs this ADDOMETER 
‘ADDING MACHINE 


No other adding machine 

can match all its advantages! 

Adds, subtracts direct, multiplies—quickly, 
accurately. So easy to operate—no practice 
necessary. The perfect portable—I1'2 x 2'%2 
in. size, weighs only 14 oz. Eight-column 
($999,999.99)  capacity—models also to 
handle fractions, feet and inches. Over 
500,000 in use. Praised by teachers every- 
where as a big help in their work. Only 
$14.95 postage prepaid—10 day money-back 
guarantee if not fully satisfied. Complete 
descriptive folder on request—or, send 
check or money order NOW. 


LYONS ASSOCIATES | 


Dept. 61-C, 320 S. Franklin St., Chicago 6 


(6th FL.) 


AROUND THE WORLD + SOVIET UNION & 
EUROPE + MEXICO + SOUTH AMERICA - 
EASTERN U.S. & CANADA + WESTERN U.S 
& CANADA + HAWAII + ALASKA 


ACADEMIC CREDIT AVAILABLE 


a 2 0 U Ff ‘+=. = 2. = 


Division of Travel Service + National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. + Please send 1961 
Travel Book. 


Name 

Address 

City__ 

Travel area in which | am interested 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH THRU TRAVEL 





Serving public school teachers and administrators in the Southeast — 
N. C., Va., S. C., Ga., Fla. Advise position desired and give your qualifications 


HAWORT? 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
HIGH POINT, N.C. 


1 
Ta) 





See a ee ENE ee 


Svar ee 


PEP RAD? 


Oe ei 


OOTLEGESE, according to the 
B American Thesaurus of Slang, 

is language originated by boot- 
leggers. Hashhouse Greek is lunch- 
stand lingo; G.I. jive, army slang; 
pedagese, pedagogues’ jargon. 


Pepacese? Regular dictionaries 
don’t include the word. Critics toss 
the word about without defining it. 
What is it? 

The language by which the snob- 
bish within the profession try to 
impress the hoi-polloi? The re- 
sort of the fuzzy thinker who 
cloaks obscure thoughts in multi- 
syllabic vernacular? Current catch- 
words of the bandwagon-hoppers? 
Precise and definitive language of 
the scholar? Legitimately technical 
vocabulary? Soliloquy of the ivory 
tower? Verbosity? Dull writing? 
Flavorless style? Clichés? Educa- 
tional gobbledygook? 


W incr of the following, from 
current educational literature, are 
pedagese? 


This primary ability, called induc- 
tion, which transcends the nature of 
the material and is not limited to the 
sense modalities, must be mediated by 
central processes. 


Psycho-bio-social factors that impel 
norm-violating behavior may often be 
more susceptible to preventive and 
remedial measures than are many of 
those handicaps which receive a larger 
share of sustained community effort 
and financial support. 


After suggesting that we deal with 
anticipated influence of numerous in- 
dependent variables operating to cre- 
ate this problem, he described a con- 
ceptual framework for consideration 
of persistence and attrition among 
college men. 


In looking at the semantics of 
our profession, many act as though 
the problem were one-sided. They 
are like the two knights who met 
on the highway. 

“Nice white sign there.” Sir John 
pointed to a large signboard. 

“It’s black,” retorted Sir James. 


80 


pletion, 


“You insult my intelligence. It’s 
black.” 

“You lie! It’s white!” 

Soon the knights were tilting 
with lances rather than words. As, 
mortally wounded, they fell from 
their steeds, each tumbled beyond 
the sign to the other side and saw, 
in his dying moment, that the sign- 
board was white on one side and 
black on the other. 

The Sir Jameses in the teaching 
profession view the educator’s vo- 
cabulary as black if the written 
word is a whit more formal than 
the spoken. They dote on one- 
syllable words. They insist on use, 
not utilization; rule, not criterion; 
summary, not recapitulation; stop, 
not discontinue; write, not com- 
municate (or heaven forbid, verb- 
alize); varied not heterogeneous. 
They find pedagese on every page. 

To the Sir Johns (who wouldn’t 
be caught dead using Anglo-Saxon), 
the more syllabic the vocabulary, 
the whiter. They maintain that 
heterogeneous grouping is more ex- 
act terminology than varied group- 
ing. They defend such scorned 
terms as articulation and reading 
readiness as intellectual shorthand 
with which educators can com- 
municate among themselves, even 
though bricklayers might not un- 
derstand. They deny they use ped- 
agese. 

The Sir Jameses scorn the heavy 
writing of the Sir Johns, who look 
down their noses at the oversimpli- 
fied style of the Sir Jameses. 


W E on the JOURNAL staff are not 
committed either to Sir James or to 


QUOTE AND REQUOTE 


How to tell students what to look 
for without telling them what to 
see is the dilemma of teaching.— 
ABERCROMBIE 


Better to understand a little than 
to misunderstand a lot.—FRANCE 


Man is the only animal that 


blushes—or needs to.—T WAIN 


Sir John. We seek articles that are 


clear and colorful, accurate and 
vivid, readable and meaningful. 
Sometimes we find them. When we 
don’t, we do the best we can with 
the manuscripts by Sir James and 
Sir John. 

Translating a Sir John article 
by a distinguished authority, we 
sometimes think with Moliére, 
“That must be wonderful; I don’t 
understand it at all.’ But then we 
are reminded of the statesman who 
used to ask his father to criticize 
his writing. The father, who be. 
lieved that no thought was clear 
unless it could be clearly expressed, 
would ask sternly, ‘““Tommy, what 
do you mean by that sentence?” 

Thomas Woodrow Wilson would 
explain in simpler terms. 

“Then why don’t you say that?” 
the elder Wilson would demand. 

Editing a light Sir James article, 
we remember that  one-syllable 
words do not in themselves guaran- 
tee clarity. When the exact mean- 
ing to be conveyed is junior and 
senior high school, we change Sir 
James’s high to secondary. 

He sees the edited version and 
objects to use of a longer word. 

We explain: “When we _ ask 
teachers what secondary school con- 
notes to them, they say junior and 
senior high school. When we ask 
about high school, they say senior 
high.” 

“But other people have other 
meanings for secondary,” he says. 
“To a farmer, for example, sec- 
ondary refers to roads not as good 
as primary roads. Of course,” he 
concedes, “our magazine goes to 
teachers, not to farmers.”’ 


W: haven't much hope of pleas- 
ing the Sir Johns and Sir Jameses 
but we do want to please you. It 
will help us do this if you will send 
us examples both of oversimplif- 
cations and of pedagese that you 
discover in this issue of the Jour- 
NAL. 

And, by the way, how do you 
define pedagese? 
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Designed and Built for the AEROSPACE AGE 


THE EDITION OF- COMPTON’S 
“Riclianedl 


le ENCYCLOPEDIA 





re Y ES, it may take some “Celestial Navigation” for teachers 
€, | to find the interests and abilities of students in the Aero- 
it space Age. It will take the finest quality reference materials The Aerospace Age brings new terms 
ve available to release the full potential of each student. new concepts, new teaching problems. 
10 , . . No one (not even our spacemen) has 
' 
a For the most up-to-dete, quality encyclopedia aves, A' (a oid Gis tusmienin tenants ent sheet ten y, 
.. prime) teacher in A' (a prime) classroom will “Fix” on the air and space age. But students expect / 
ae New 1961 Edition of Compton’s. teachers to know — or know where to / 
d find — the answers. Compton editors / 
a, nee and artists have been meeting publi- 
at cation deadlines at the rate of more , 
than 275 pages per month during / 
ld the past year to provide easily , 
understood, easy-to-find an- 
> \ swers in the nation’s First-In- 
Sah uality reference set — 
; In addition to the new articles in the new Aerospace Area, the : ompt a: of course. For / Aerospace Careers 
le. 1961 Compton’s brings you 1,012 new and rewritten or revised example, the 38 new / Aerospace Fuels 
ble | articles in such important areas as: Aerospace articles alone Aerospace Industry 
oad include those listed , Aerospace Medicine 
_ Laos; Burma; Cambodia; Indonesia; Thailand; Sumatra; and many at right. Air Force Academy 
a other countries in Southeast Asia. F 4 Airplane Airframe 
ne , : : 
Sir Biographies of President Kennedy; Charles De Gaulle; Mao Tse- / Airplane Flight Controls 
tung; and many, many others. j Airplane History 
i : ; } . . f Airplane Models 
nd 68 new or revised articles on Animals — including animal tracks, f Airplane Pilot and Crew 
legendary animals, extinct animals. F Airplane Power Plants 
ask New Compton use of Trans-Vision — a series of superimposed pic- f Airplane Safety 
on- tures printed on acetate — for the anatomy of the frog. The com- F i Air Traffic Control 
und plete key as well as individual keys to the drawings make this the / Autogiro 
ask most usable of teaching tools. / Aviation Meteorology 
Lior Economics, photography, polar regions, pirates, fairies, credit, f Pitenirr a 
and agriculture — plus many more. / "ere 
: \ f Civil Air Patrol 
her 5 / Helicopter 
ays. / Guided Missiles 
SeC- F a Jet Propulsion 
ood f Rockets 


he 
to | If It’s Timely 
It's in Compton’s. 


Space Travel 

and 15 other new, 
revised or rewritten 
articles — with 542 


It's in Compton’s illustrations, 169 pages 


|eas- 

pare: if It’s Timeless. 

. It ® % million words of — 

end newly written text on...the 1961 
sae © 3,488 pages COMPTON’S 
paw 

you 








For additional information write: F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Se BPS Ae ee Nb ee 


A unique NO FEE placement service, CRUSADE for Education 
has been tested, proved, and accepted enthusiastically by teachers, 
administrators, scientists, and librarians, since 1952. CRUSADE 
describes, monthly, actual world wide opportunities with no fees - 
YOU APPLY DIRECT! Subscribe to CRUSADE today and 


receive free either or both of the two important directories listed 


below. 


PLAN YOUR FUTURE INTELLIGENTLY READ CRU- 


SADE REGULARLY! 


TWO FREE DIRECTORIES 


1. 1961 Summer Placement Directory. 
Over 14,000 opportunities in the U.S. 
& abroad. Travel, earn, learn, vaca- 
tion. Industries, study awards, thea- 
tres, camps, etc. Salaries, descriptions, 
how, when, where to apply. 2. Volume 
III Graduate Award Directory. All 
information of graduate awards in 
324 universities, foundations. Sti- 
pends $200—-$10,000. (Regular price 
for either DIRECTORY without 
CRUSADE-— $3.00 each). 


SOLVES RECRUITMENT 


School officials are cordially invited 
to submit details about their vacan- 
cies for free publication in CRU- 
SADE. School officials will also find 
data submitted by educators who are 
seeking better positions. CRUSADE 
publishes vacancies from the kinder- 
garten level through university. 


IMMEDIATE POSITIONS 


CRUSADE is the direct-contact-link 
between teachers and school officials. 
CRUSADE’S first 80 issues carried 
over 80,000 actual teaching, admin- 
istrative, summer, and library posi- 
tions. CRUSADE IS INCREASING, 
EACH YEAR, IN SCOPE, SERV- 
ICE AND OPPORTUNITIES! 


PLAN YOUR FUTURE 


If you recognize the value of being 
regularly informed of opportunities, 
you will read CRUSADE regularly 
and systematically, and will find that 
CRUSADE can be the turning point 
in your career. CRUSADE has helped 
thousands to speed their progress, 
telescoping years into months, 


U.S. AND FOREIG 


Teaching Vacancies 
Library Vacancies 
University Vacancie 
Administrative 
Vacancies 
Study Awards 
Summer Jobs 
Part-Time Work 
Book Bargains 
Travel Discount 


MORE MONEY 


Thousands of excellent teaching posi- 
tions (submitted by school officials) 
are published 11 times a year. There 
are positively no fees now, or when 
you accept a position. You merely 
correspond with the school official 
who has submitted his vacancy for 
publication. 


A NEW LIFE 


Why wait until you accidently hear 
about an advancement opportunity? 
Make your own move for new job 
satisfaction and prestige, a higher 
salary or exciting travel. Let CRU- 
SADE be your gateway to oppor 
tunity, security and happiness! 


JOIN NOW — REWARD YOURSELF WITH THE POSITION YOU DESERVE! 


YES, I want to take advantage of this 


special offer and save up to $6.00. 


Regular processing takes about 3 weeks. Add 25¢ for your 
first issue only to be rushed immediately by Ist class. 


Rush to (please print) 
City 


State ache 
ALL ORDERS PREPAID PLEASE 
Please make checks payable to 


CRUSADE for EDUCATION 


Box 99 NE, Station G Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
YOUR MONEY BACK IF YOU ARE 
NOT SATISFIED 


UNDER THE ARRANGEMENT OFFERED, the entire 

subscription fee will be refunded at any time, even at the 

end of the year, if you are not completely satisfied with 
CRUSADE for EDUCATION. 


FIRST 100 orders received will be sent an EXTRA BONUS of 5 
APPLICATION FORMS to assist you to apply in a professional manner. 


[]2 YEARS (20 issues) CRUSADE JOURNAL (check the TWO FREE 
DIRECTORIES®* listed below which you prefer) $10.00 
(CO! YEAR (10 issues) CRUSADE JOURNAL (Check the ONE FREE 
DIRECTORY® listed below which you prefer) $5.00 
(J SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER of 2 issues of CRUSADE $2.00 
[] NOVEMBER (1960) CRUSADE JOURNAL FEATURING FOREIGN VACANCIES $2.00 
CL] APRIL (1961) CRUSADE JOURNAL FEATURING UNIVERSITY VACANCIES $2.00 
CL] NEW (196!) ANNUAL WORLD-WIDE SUMMER PLACEMENT DIRECTORY* 
TC] NEW (1961) EDUCATORS INTERNATIONAL DISCOUNT SERVICE 
[1] WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY*® - VOL. III 
() GENERAL TEACHING REQUIREMENTS for CERTIFICATION in U.S. and 
TERRITORIES including addresses for application 
(J OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES IN GOVERNMENT DEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
LJ Application photos, 25 for $2. (CD College transcripts, Ist $1. additional 
PROFESSIONAL APPLICATION ARTICLES — 50c each. 
(Designing an Effective Resume 50¢ Writing a Convincing Covering Letter 
(J Avoiding Major Application Mistakes 50c Are you in the "'Right'’ School 
C] Selecting the "Right" Position 50c How to Have a Successful Interview ] 
[) Types of Personal Interviews 50c 153'Hard-to-Answer Interview Questions [J 
[] Self Appraisal After The Interview 50c Teaching Opportunities in New York City || 
C25 cents for SAMPLE RESUME and APPLICATION DATA. 





AIR MAIL SUBSCRIPTION TODAY FOR QUICK ACTION 








